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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


fashioned. Changes are already evident and 

they are reflected in some of the week's many de- 
velopments which are recorded on the succeeding pages, 
A few of the topics are listed below: 


B see the scenes the New Deal is being re- 


The TVA decision sinks in. 

The Opinion point by point. 

The Press speaks. 

The Next Step. 
Pax-Americana: the President’s Hopes for a greater 
Pan-American Cooperation. 


Old-age pensions: Congress to investigate them, 
the press discusses them. 


q The Voice of the New Deal: 

Lower Power Rates, More Profits, by David Lil- 
ienthal, Director, TVA. 

Philosophy of the Guffey Act, by Chairman Mad- 
den, National Labor Relations Board. 

What NRA did for Women, by Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon, Department of Labor. 

Right to “Adequate” Relief, by Aubrey Williams, 
Assistant WPA Administrator. 


The Voice of Business: 

Curb the Court’s Powers? by James A. Emery, 
General Counsel, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

What the Court Didn’t Decide, by Dr. Hugh S. 
Magill, President, American Federation of In- 
vestors. 

“Make Haste Slowly,” by Edward A. Filene, Pres- 
ident, William Filene’s Sons Co. 

An Avenue to Prosperity, by Allie S. Freed, Chair- 
man, Committee for Econmic Recovery. 

“Firm Faith in Recovery,” by Leonard P. Ayres, 
Vice President of Cleveland Trust Co. 


¢ The Questions and Answers on the New Farm Plan. 
Politics: 


What the Clergy thinks of the New Deal. 
The Hustings; Farley and Borah in the limelight. 
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Little Relief From the Burden of Relief 


Federal Government Spends More Than Three Billion Dollars For the 
Second Successive Fiscal Year For Direct Aid to Jobless—Sum For 
1936 Exceeds Total Tax Collections For Normal Year 


HE story of America’s unem- 
T ployed relief bill is one of more 
and more billions of dollars. 

Five years ago it was an unknown 
item in the corporation-like state- 
ments of the Federal Budget. 

For the twelve-month period end- 
ing this June 30 the unemployed re- 
lief bill will probably top the three 
billion dollar mark for the second 
year in a row. 

And at least that same amount— 
official estimates indicate—will be re- 
quired for another year of warring 
against unemployment. 

The pictogram reveals the history 
of relief as it has traveled through 
the pathless realm of the Treasury— 
with Federal dollars acting as mile- 
posts. Me 

NONREPAYABLE OUTLAYS 


These billions of dollars have flowed 
out to every nook and cranny of the 
United States. On the Treasury’s 
books they are listed as “nonrepaya- 
ble.” Not included in these figures 
are millions of dollars for loans. 

They have gone for direct relief, 
work relief, power lines, groceries, 
lumber, iron, steel—and a thousand 
and one other items. The dollars are 
gone. 

But the “snowballs” do not tell the 
whole story of Uncle Sam’s relief ex- 
penditures. 

Measured by old standards, the 
first relief bill of the New Deal was 
staggering. For the twelve month 
period ending July 1, 134, $2,338,- 
000,000 was spent in an attempt to 
stem the tide of distress attendant 
upon mass unemployment. During 


that first year of Federal relief, the 
CWA topped direct relief by almost 
$100,000,000. Public works had yet 
to make their appearance in a major 
role. 

The Civil Works Administration 
was created to put millions of unem- 
ployed to work. A “forest army” of 
hundreds of thousands of young men 
from every corner of the nation was 
set up. And. back of it all was the 
“dole’—America’s first experience 
with direct relief on a grand scale. 


NEW DEVICES NECESSARY 


These measures were not enough. 
The unemployment probiem assumed 
disturbing proportions. For the year 
beginning July 1, 1934, new devices 
were used in an attempt to route the 
problem from a dead end. 

More than $1,800,000,000 was 
pumped into direct relief channels. 
Dollars and men were the threads 
running through the CCC and PWA 
program. 





The Cost of Relief 


*AJONREPAYABLE” Costs of 
direct and work relief by 
fiscal years: 
(000 Omitted) 
1934 1935 1936 
FERA* ..$ 707,000 $1,814,000 $ 528,000 
CWA .... 805,000 11,000 500 
332,000 435,000 503,400 


4,200 
980,700 


$2,338,000 $3,188,000 $3,044,200 
Includes funds spent by the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation. 
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When that year ended—total “non- 
repayable” dollars soared to a record 
height of $3,188,000,000—or more 
than total tax collections in the so- 
called normal year of 1925. 

And still the measures employed 
were not enough. Policies changed. 

The Federal Government decided to 
“quit this business of relief.” Both 
the CCC and PWA continued to ex- 
pand. The Works Program started 
where direct relief left off. 

Will the relief “snowball”. thaw 
with warmer weather ? 

The forecast now according to bud- 
get estimates places WPA’s cost at 
$1,000,000,000 for the twelve months 
ending this June 30. It may not be 
enough. President Roosevelt has in- 
dicated as much. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 


But assuming that it is and that 
other expenditures are’ essentially as 
budgeted. 

In that event unemployment relief 
will have cost the nation a total of 
$3,044,000,000 for the year. The sum 
overshadows the net profit earned by 
all corporations during 1933. 

If this sum were to be paid with in- 
dividual taxes alone, it would require 
a tax that took the equal of every 
cent of 1934 incomes over $5,000 a 
year. 

Putting it another way—miscella- 
neous tax collections—those other 
than income, tariff or processing 
taxes—would have to be more than 
double their 1934 amount to cover 
present expenditures for relief of the 
unemployed. 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


the TVA decision does not carry more immediate 
potential trouble for the utility industry is that 
it comes at a time when emphasis inside the government 


| aesry on Economy: The main reason why 


is on economy. 


¢ While the decision opens way for sale of electrie 

power by government, an immediate large scale 
competition between private utilities and the governe 
ment is to be discounted. There are two reasons: New 
court action will be started by private utilities when 
government help is extended to municipalities seeking 
to set up competitive systems. Then, President Roose- 
velt has set his mind on economy in new federal 
ventures. 


¢ Coming government-utility battle will be over gove 
ernment claim to TVA as “yardstick” of power 
costs. Problem is so tied up with navigation, war dee 
fense, flood control, reforestation and other expenses 
that “yardstick” value will be questionable. Before 
battle is ended Supreme Court will have to pass on 
legality of federal loans and gifts to finance municipal 
power systems built to compete with private systems. 


¢ Recent Administration trend toward economy due 
partly to politics and partly to realization that pros- 
pective continued heavy spending would not facilitate 
floating of necessary huge government loans within 
next year. Only Jarge outlays now contemplated by 
Administration are for farmers and relief. 


Aid to farmers will be covered by new excise taxes 
which President will ask shortly and Congress will 
vote at this session—about half a billion dollars. 


Funds for relief during the fiscal year beginning 

July 1 will have to be borrowed as Congress is in 
no mood to vote additional taxes to cover relief appro- 
priations or anything else on the eve of an election, 
President will ask and Congress will vote about two bile 
lions for relief. 


¢ President wil] not ask Congress to increase income 

taxes at present session although consideration has 

been given to such a proposal. Senator LaFollette ig 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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TVA Power Program 


Moves Forward 

Its shackles loosed, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority moves forward rapidly to sell its elec- 
tricity at “yardstick” rates to the 27 additional 
communities which have voted to buy it and 
resell to the citizens. 

Loosening of the shackles comes with a Su- 
preme Court decision, in which, by an 8-to-1 
verdict, the Court upholds the TVA’s right to sell 
power produced from Wilson Dam and, by impli- 
cation, from other dams constructed for war or 
navigation purposes. Mass celebrations in the 
TVA area acclaim the verdict. 

Utility interests had sought to prevent the 
TVA from purchasing transmission lines and 
thus from selling its power in competition with 
private firms. Their plea: “It is the entering 
wedge of Socialism.” 

The scope of the decision? 

Utility interests point out that it refers only 
to one contract relating to one dam. 

Senator George W. Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
“father of the TVA,” replies: “The man who 
says this decision does not apply to any part of 
the Tennessee River except that part controlled 
by the Wilson Dam is simply whistling to keep 
up his courage.” 





The Farm Bill 
Rides Toward Its Goal 


Riding victoriously through both Senate and 
House, the farm bill approaches final enact- 
ment. It will be known as the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act of 1936. 

The Senate leaves it practically unchanged 
from the form in which it was originally intro- 
duced, but in the House several modifications 
are voted. 

One, designed to protect city consumers, in 
effect warns the Secretary of Agriculture against 


—Underwood & Underwood 
A BID FOR PEACE 
Dr. Ernesto Bonetti Burgo (left), Foreign Minister 
of the Dominican Republic, accompanied by Don 
Andre Pastoriza, Dominican Minister to the United 
States, call at the White House to accept the invi- 
tation to take part in a proposed Pan-American 
peace conference next June. 











permitting crops for domestic consumers to drop 
below normal needs. 

Another authorizes the President to fix im- 
port quotas for agricultural products. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will be permitted 
to spend a maximum of half a billion dollars 
yearly in paying farmers who have made crop 
shifts found to be of service in adjusting farm 
production to farm demand. After two years 
the payments may be made to States only, not 
to individuals, conditioned on adoption by the 
States of satisfactory farm control laws. 





A Triumph of Compromise 
In Neutrality Law 


Compromise carries the day between the de- 
termination to keep America out of war at any 
cost and the hope of making profit from war 
demand when hostilities arise abroad. 

The compromise is effected by the resolution, 
approved by both Houses of Congress and sent 
to the White House, extending to May 1, 1937, 
the present neutrality law with two amend- 
ments. 

The amendments prohibit extension of loans 
and credit to belligerents and exempt from 
operation of the law all Latin American coun- 
tries if fighting against non-American powers. 

Chief provisions sought, but not obtained, by 
the group which would go to greater lengths to 
insulate America from war are: 

1.—Authorize the President, if the need arises, 
to place an embargo on war materials for bel- 
ligerents. Such materials would include oil, on 
which the League of Nations is now considering 
an embargo against Italy. 

2.—Enable the President to declare a “trade 
at your own risk” policy as applying to Ameri- 
can nationals and warring nations. 

Likewise ignored are the still more drastic 
proposals of the Senate Committee whose two- 
year inquiry into munitions has just ended. 





Calling Townsend Leaders 


To Face a House Inquiry 

Taking note of the possible unsettlement of 
political fortunes by a widespread move for de- 
manding old-age pensions of the Townsend 


























Surplus Power—Compromise on Neutrality Law—Farm Bill Progress —An Inquiry 
| Into Townsend Movement—Outlawing Trial by Torture—The Civil Service 














type, the House votes, 240 to 4, for conducting 
an investigation into all movements for promot- 
ing old-age pensions and into the history of 
their leaders. 

The Townsend revolving pension plan, with 
its slogan of “youth for work and age for leis- 
ure,” contemplates pensions of $200 a month, if 
possible, to all over 60 years of age who are not 
employed, the funds to come from a transaction 
tax. 

Sponsors of the inquiry allege that the plan’s 
promoters are charletans and quacks in pre- 
scribing for social ills, collecting money for de- 
luding the people. 

Replies Robert E. Clements, director of the 
movement: “We insist that the inquiry be 
thorough. Moreover, we insist that the Gov- 
ernment should apprehend those who, by use of 
the mails and privileged channels, spread abso- 
lute falsehoods about Townsendites.” 





The Supreme Court's Blow 
At Trial by Torture 


“Third degree” brutality receives a devastat- 
ing rebuke from the Supreme Court. 

The occasion is provided by appeal from a 
conviction of three Negroes in Mississippi, 
found guilty of murder on the sole evidence of 
their own confessions. 

The confessions are found by the Court to 
have been extorted by torture—hanging and 
flogging. 

In setting aside the conviction, the unanimous 
Court declares: 

“It would be difficult to conceive of methods 
more revolting te the sense of justice than those 
taken to procure the confessions of these peti- 
tioners. The State may not permit an accused to 
be hurried to corvictions under mob domination 
where the whole proceeding is but a mask.” 





Proposed Power Colossus 
Of the Pacific Northwest 


A “TVA” of the Columbia River basin makes 
its appearance in blueprint form as the Presi- 


“ dent receives, m answer to his request, a recom- 





mendation for establishing a Pacific Northwest 
Power Authority. 

The report comes from a regional planning 
commission. It advises separation of electric 
power activities from social and land-use plan- 
ning, each to be carried out by separate organ- 
izations. 

What gives substance to the proposal is that 
two huge Government dams are already ap- 
proaching completion in this region—the Bon- 
neville and’ Grand Coulee—capable of producing 
half a million horsepower of energy. Their total 
cost is estimated at 118 million dollars. 

The power project would eventually embrace 
10 dams, interconnected into one huge system. 

The purposes: Improvement of navigation 
and provision of cheap power, but not, in the 
long run, subsidized power. 


| 





—Underwood & Underwood 
ARMS FOR THE ARMY 
Artillery officers, headed by General Upton Birnie, 
Chief of Field Artillery (pointing his finger), in- 
spect a new and improved 75 millimeter field gun at 
Fort Myer, Va. 





Civil Service to the Fore: 
The President Advises 


Should Government employes be trained work- 
ers or merely job holders? 

Thereon hangs the tale of civil service qualifi- 
cation for appointees, which the President as- 
serts should be extended by Congress at this 
session. 

He declares himself in favor of placing present 
postmasters of the first, second and third class 
under the civil service. Also he would extend 
civil service rules to employes of all new agencies 
which are made permanent. 

Critics of the New Deal point to a peace- 
time high of employes witHb@t such formal 
qualification; the defense of the Administration 
is that the emergency made it necessary to leave 
the ordinary rules in abeyance, but that the 
time has now come, as was always intended, to 
extend the territory of the civil service among 
Federal employes. 





Relief Rolls Down— 
Jobless Up 


The relief rolls have been dwindling, but— 

As privately reported, officials of the Works 
Progress Administration estimate the total num- 
ber of persons dependent on governmental sup- 
port at 16,500,000 last month, which is a drop of 
4,000,000 from the all-time high of January, 1935. 

The estimate covers recipients of relief, both 





direct and in return for labor, from Federal, 
State and local governments. 

The other side of the picture is given by the 
Secretary of Labor, who reports for January an 
increase in the unemployed amounting to 650,- 
000. If all these persons and their dependents 
were added to the relief rolls, they would bring 
about a rise of about 214 million. 

Explains Secretary of Labor Perkins: “The in- 
crease is seasonal. Jobs are still 470,000 above 
levels of January in the year before.” 





Accepting the Title 
To Boulder Dam 


Uncle Sam prepares to accept, on March 1, 
title to Boulder dam—the highest in the world. 

Completed two years before schedule, its 765- 
foot wall backs up the water of the Colorado 
River to form Lake Mead, named for the late 
Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation. 

Here are some things the dam will do: 

1.—Provide irrigation for two million acres of 
farm land. 

2.—Develop 600,000 horse power of electrical 
energy, which is about 114 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total installed capacity. 

3.—Pay for itself several times over in the 
course of 50 years (if estimates work out ac- 
curately) by revenue from power sales which 
are already contracted for. 





Pistols and Crime: 
Senate Votes a Curb 


Moving toward a flank attack on crimes of 
violence, the Senate passes a bill for regulating 
the interstate shipment of all firearms. 

Sponsors of the bill assert that an estimated 
15 to 20 million pistols are in possession of 
Americans and place beside this statement an 
authoritative estimate that the homicide rate in 
the United States is many times as high as that 
in Great Britain and other countries in which 
carrying of firearms is forbidden under severe 
penalties. 

Already nearly two years old is a similar law 
regulating interstate shipment of firearms, but 
it has one large loophole. 

That loophole, left in deference to pleas of 
pistol makers, lies in the definition of firearms. 
The definition omits pistols. 





Fighting for a Prize 
Of 200 Million Dollars 


Processors of farm products, enriched by 200 
million dollars through the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision upholding their refusal to pay processing 
taxes, beat off the first foray by their customers 
seeking some of the prize. 

Milling companies in Kansas City had been 
sued by bakers for return of $1.38 per barrel of 
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That— 








An undisclosed formula is being 
evolved that will permit the “new” 
New Deal to be based on taxing 
and spending navigation, 
flood control and war powers, 
rather than on general welfare or 
straight interstate commerce pow- 
ers of the Constitution. 


and 


* * & 


That— 

High AAA officials are predicting 

privately that the new farm plan 

will end up as another Farm Board 

operation with 

trying to “stabilize” prices. 
* * * 


the Government 


That— 

Secret powwows recently held may 
result in clearing the way for pri- 
vate bankers to get high interest 
returns from rediscounting and re- 
lending under Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration loans. The hint is 
being passed that many bankers 
are overlooking a bet in not ex- 
ploring FHA loan possibilities. 

* * * 

That— 

A controversy is brewing as a re- 
sult of inside Government criti- 
cism over the quality of iegal work 


in drafting the NRA and AAA and 
in the type of defense made for 
them in Court, as contrasted with 
TVA. Latest decision is causing 
Government officials to re-explore 
Government powers. 


* + 


That— 

A combined White House-Treas- 
ury drive is in the making to use 
the House Ways and Means com- 
mittee as a burial ground for new 
spending plans not already incor- 
porated in the next budget. Note: 
Many of these plans are getting 
attention in Congress. 


* + 


That— 

Confidential reports received by 
the TVA are leading officials to ex- 
pect an attack on the sale of power 
from Joe Wheeler Dam and Norris 
Dam as a further test of govern- 
ment authority. These dams tie 
in with Wilson Dam, the sale of 
power from which the Supreme 
Court approved. 


* + 


That— 
Hidden away in the mass of se- 


curity trading charts and tabula- 
tions SEC officials are discovering 
many loopholes in the present Fed- 
eral regulation. Officials hint that 
Sellers of securities not registered 
with the Commission find little dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their wares. 


* * * 
That— 


Some budget officials look for the 
present session of Congress to last 
until hot weather time. They pri- 
vately say that getting through 
some Administration financial 
measures will become a_long- 
drawn-out affair. 


* + 


That— 

Behind the uncertainty that has 
marked the course of the housing 
problem, conservatives led by Sec- 
retary Morgenthau have won their 
battle within the Administration 
to curb the use of Federal funds 
for a new Federal program. Chief 
difficulty now is to hold Congress- 
men in check who believe that 
something should be done for low- 
income city dwellers as well as 
farmers. 





It is not generally known TVA of- 
ficials now are chiefly concerned 
over government activities in pro- 
ducing fertilizer through use of 
power developed by the Tennessee 
River. They insist that this fer- 
tilizer is used for experimental pur- 
poses and is not a “yardstick” of 
production costs. 
* * 

That— 

The Roberts report on wages and 
conditions after the death of the 
NRA has been quietly sunk by 
high Administration officials. The 
real reason is fear of reopening 
controversial issues of industrial 
control. The unpublished report, 
according to insiders, shows a 
widespread lowering of labor 


standards in severa) industries. 
* * * 


That— 

A plan is on foot to revoke a large 
part of the $400,000,000 allotted to 
the Bureau of Public Roads for 
railroad grade crossing elimina- 
tion and highway construction be- 
cause of the difficulty in complet- 
ing the program within the de- 
sired time limits. 





| 


| 
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flour purchased, this amount they claimed had 
been charged on account of the tax. 

Federal Judge Merrill E. Otis rules against the 
bakers, holding that the bakers had passed on 
the cost to their own customers. Thereby he re- 
served to the millers the entire profit. 

How great is this prcfit in the aggregate? 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, replying to 
a query of Senator George W. Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, thus answers: 

“Including all processing taxes held back, 
they total 300 million dollars, which is far in 
excess of the annual net earnings of the proces- 
sors. They are in the nature of an outright gift.” 





A New Attack On 


Industrial Price Fixing 


A new line of attack is directed against the 
maintenance of high prices by industry. The 
move is an effort to restore the price fiexibility 
which competition is said, in the textbooks, to 
bring about in our economic system. 

The attack is in the form of a bill introduced 
by Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, which would prevent industries quoting 
prices for a basing point, all manufacturers of 
the product concerned then charging prices 
based on the fiction that the goods are shipped 
from the basing point. 

This is one of the mechanisms declared to be 
a factor in freezing prices, the policy of indus- 
try being to restrict production unless the mar- 
ket will absorb its output at a certain set price. 

In support of this bill, Senator Wheeler quotes 
a letter written by South Trimble, Clerk of the 
House, to the presidents of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the American Bank- 
ing Association: 

“Already hopelessness of the poor is a menace 
to public peace. Plutocrats have bamboozled 


—Underwood & Underw 
“HELLO, PUERTO RICO!” 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes (right) 
officially inaugurates radio-telephone service be- 
tween the United States and Puerto Rico by a con- 
versation with Governor Winship. At the cere- 
mony (left) is Paul Walker of the Communications 
Commission. 











and sandbagged the masses until communism 


spreads like fire.” 


Home Building Hopes 
And Divided Counsels 


Two opposing voices urge more home building, 
both to house more adequately the families of 
slender means and to promote prosperity 
through providing employment. 

First is that of labor, speaking through a com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor. It 
asks a large program of Federal house building, 
raising living standards for the relatively needy 
and protecting labor standards of the workers. 

The other is that of a business group known 
as the Committee for Economic Recovery. Con- 
ceding that housing for the neediest group 
should be the responsibility of Government, 
the Committee’s chairman asserts that the rest 
of the Government’s part is to give private 
initiative a free range. 

Builders, financiers and workers should then, 
he holds, agree together to produce houses at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Both groups approve the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s insurance of mortgages. They 
agree also in criticizing it, but for opposite 
reasons. 

Labor objects to its lack of control over build- 
ing operations; the business group, to its bu- 
reaucratic hand in regulating construction. 





Redrawing the Labor Map: 
An Approaching Possibility 


A split in the American labor movement moves 
nearer as the American Federation of Labor 
notifies all national unions that their ad- 
herence to the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization will not be tolerated. The commit- 
tee replies it will not yield. 

The penalty which the Federation may exact 
is cancellation of charters. The answer from 
unions thus expelled would be formation of a 
new association with other industrial unions 
outside the Federation. 

Two large unions are already in open rebellion, 
one, the United Mine workers, having authorized 
its officers to withdraw and a second, the Radio 
Workers, having refused to accept the Federa- 
tion’s assignment of it to the craft union of 
Electrical Workers. 
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‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.] 


suggesting that base rate be in- 
creased from 4 to 6 per cent and 
that surtax level be lowered from 
$5,000 to $3,000 but suggestion 
was rejected. 


March 15 income tax collec- 


tions will be considerably 
higher than last year. This due 
largely to business improvement. 
Greater rise will be shown in cor- 
poration incomes than individual 
incomes. 

First large government finan- 

cing of year will take place in | 
March, probably half in form of 
short term notes and half in 
bonds. Financing being engi- 
neered by Morgenthau himself 
and he is credited with impress- 
ing President with importance of 
economy gesture to assure favor- 
able reception from banks to gov- 
ernment offerings. 

New farm plan means half a 

million bounty in farmers’ 
pockets. But it does not meet 
farm problem growing out of Joss 
of foreign markets. Present 
prices for cotton, wheat and live- 
stock are likely to stimulate pro- 
duction and raise surplus prob- | 
lems anew. AAA officials are 
looking forward to the time when 
they will be forced by political 
pressure into stabilization opera- 
tions. When that time comes 
government will be back in Farm 
Board experiment. Probably not 
before two years of normal crops, | 
however. 

Neutrality legislation as ex- 

tended by Congress for an- | 
other fourteen months does not | 
have much meaning for business | 
and war profits legislation not 
likely to get far at this session. 
Neutrality law contains many 


loopholes and will not seriously 
restrict our foreign trade in event | 


of a big war abroad except in ac- | 


tual munitions of war. 


Important implications to 
*™ business generally in TVA 
decision. Shows business men 
that federal government has vast. 
powers within scope of constitu- 
tion and that they cannot depend 
on constitution to protect them 
from all government action that 
they may not like. 


Housing: Final form of gov- 

ernment’s housing program 
will be announced within few 
days. An inner controversy as to 
size of housing subsidy and the 
importance to be given to govern- 
ment low-cost housing projects 
has deferred final action. Out- | 
look is that latter phase of pro- | 
gram will amount to little this | 
year because of delay necessary | 
in developing such projects and 
likelihood of restricted allot- 
ments, 


Labor: Many large 

unions of industrial type will 
shortly be faced with practical | 
question of whether to withdraw | 
from American Federation. The 
latter makes a veiled threat of 
cancelling charters if they asso- 
ciate themselves with Committee 
of Industrial Organization. Radio 
and Mine Workers will be first to 
go unless federation changes its 
attitude—which it is not likely 
to do. 


labor 


The United States 





\ ILLIONS of American farmers— 
~~" momentarily outside the fold of 
those select groups receiving Fed- 
eral subsidies—are about to be 
brought back again into the fold. 


Only formalities remain to be met | 


by the Congress and the President 3 . , 
| that if they shift a definite portion 


before the induction is complete. 


Then a new AAA will rise on the | 


remains of the old, upset by the 
Supreme Court on January 6. 

Barely 60 days have been required 
for the transition from a program 
of farm control that six Supreme 
Court justices held to be illegal to 
a program of farm aid which the 
White House and the majority in 
Congress is convinced will meet Con- 
stitutional tests. 

What is the meaning of this rapid- 
fire development? As explained by 
members of Congress, it is this: 

First, that the pressure from the 
farm population for continued Fed- 
eral aid was not to be resisted by 
elected officials. 

Second, that the Supreme Court in 
its decision upsetting the original 








can be no compulsory controls of 
any kind. 

Then how will it work? 

Essentially the idea, as explained 
by Chester Davis, AAA administra- 
tor, is this: 

Farmers of each State will be told 


of their crop land from intensive 
cultivation to extensive cultivation 
they will be entitled to a check from 


| the Federal Treasury. 





AAA pointed to a loophole through | 


which the Government now is push- 
ing in an endeavor to build a sub- 


| stitute farm program. 


Just what is it that the Govern- 


| ment now will do? 


WAY PLAN WORKS 

During 1936 and 1937 it will say 
to farmers of the country, in effect: 
“If you will take part of your farm 
that formerly was planted to wheat, 
or cotton, or corn and plant that 
part instead to a alfalfa or grass or 
trees, according to Federal regula- 
tions, then we will make a grant of 
money to you. After 1937 we will 
make these grants to State govern- 


That grant or check, however, will 
depend on proof that the conditions 
set down by the Government have 
been met. To establish machinery 
to pass on this proof farmers will 
elect country conservation associa- 
tions. These associations will certify, 
at the end of the crop year, whether 
or not individual farmers who have 
applied for Federal grants have met 
the conditions of those grants. 

If they have, then checks will flow 
from Washington. 


VIEWS ON EFFECTIVENESS 
How effective can a plan of that 
kind turn out to be in practice? 
Secretary: Wallace says that he is 
convinced that after a season or two 


| it will function smoothly and prove 


effective in bringing a measure of 


| balance between the demand and 
| supply of major farm commodities. 


ments where they approve and you | 
will deal with them rather than 


with Uncle Sam.” 

What is the purpose of a proposi- 
tion of that kind? 

As explained by Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, it is to 
shift about 30,000,000 acres of land 


| on at least 3,000,000 farms from pro- 
| duction of surplus crops like wheat 
| and cotton and corn into soil build- 


ing crops like legumes and grasses. 


COST AND PURPOSE 
What will be the cost of that op- 


| eration in 1936 and 1937? 


Congress set a limit at $500,000,000 
for each of those years. 


000 in 1936. 
Why this expenditure of half a 


to another? 

The stated purpose is to conserve 
the nation’s soil, to protect the 
navigability of streams by checking 
the erosion of soil, to promote the 
economic use of land and to re- 
establish and maintain farm pur- 
chasing power. The objective is to 


| check the accumulation of farm 


products which once were disposed 
of in important measure through 
export to foreign countries and 
which now find foreign markets 
largely closed to them. 


CONTRAST WITH OLD AAA 
Isn’t this the old AAA under a 


| different name? 


Not in many regards. Under the 
old AAA, individual farmers signed 
intricate contracts 


produce in return for a payment 


from the Federal Government. 


Under the new-type AAA there 
will be no contracts with farmers. 
And under the old AAA when vol- 


Actually, | 
| the plan is to spend about $440,000,- 


| pillon dollars to shift 30,000,000 acres | 
‘ of farm land from one type of crop 


Others in his department, how- 
ever, are frankly skeptical and say 
that if farm prices remain high 
enough to return a profit to farm- 
ers in high-cost areas, then produc- 
tion can be expected to rise in low- 
cost regions, upsetting the balance. 

When that happens they look for 
farmers to demand that Congress 
“stabilize” prices in somewhat the 


| Same way the old farm board did. 


PRICE “STABILIZATION” 

Is there machinery now available 
to undertake price “stabilization” if 
the new program should not succeed 
in bolstering farm values? 

Yes, there is. The Commodity 


| Credit Corporation already has ma- 
| chinery to make price fixing loans 
| on cotton and corn and on a few 


minor commodities. Congress is be- 
ing asked to place the Credit Corpo- 
ration on a permanent basis with 
$100,000,000 capitalization and broad 
borrowing and lending power. This 


| could form the basis of a new Farm 
| Board. 


Does the CCC lending power tie 
in with the new farm program? 

Only indirectly at this time, but a 
closer tie in already is talked of. 

But who will pay for this new 
program? 

Under the old AAA, each crop fi- 


| nanced its own adjustment through 


revenue from a processing tax. Thus 
a tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat 
paid the cost of the wheat control 
program and a tax of 2.25 cents a 
pound on hogs did the same for that 
product. 


ROLE OF TAXES 

Those taxes were at the heart of 
the original AAA plan. 

Now no taxes are mentioned in 
the new plan. But taxes are in- 
tended, and will be sought in a new 
bill that is entirely separate from 
the one that is creating the soil con- 
servation program, 

Who will pay these new taxes? 

Largely the same people who paid 


| the old processing taxes—in other 
| words the consumers of the coun- 


binding them- | 
selves to reduce their acreage or to | 
| cut the number of hogs they would | 


try. 
Why the separation of the taxes 
from the conservation program? 
Because of the endeavor to free 


| the new plan from court attack on 
| the ground of unconstitutionality. 


The Court had held that processing 


| taxes were part of an illegal scheme 


untary contracts did not lead to ad- | 
justment of production to effective | 


demand, then the Government was 
pushed into use of its taxing power 
to limit the amount of a commodity 
that the 
sell out of his crop. 

Under the new-type AAA there 
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to control agricultural production. 
Farming, the Court held, was a 
local, not a national problem. 


| IS 1T PRODUCTION CONTROL? 


individual farmer could | 


But doesn’t the soil conservation 
program result in the same sort of 
production control? 

Those responsible for legal strategy 
say that it may indirectly result in 


| some control and so far as the tem- 
| porary program is concerned, there 


may be some doubt of its legality, 
but they are convinced that once 


| State approval is given to the plan, 
| as required under the proposed per- 
; Manent plan, no doubt would exist. 


What are city people expected to 


| get out of the farm plan to justify 


the tax they will be expected to 
bear? 

On that point, the attitude of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Secretary Wallace is 


| that farmers are one of the biggest 


markets for city-made goods. When 
farming is unprofitable, that market 
dries up as it did after 1929 and de- 
pression is intensified. 

They argue that by maintaining a 
fair degree of balance in agricul- 
ture, farm income is bolstered and 
that income serves not alone as a 


| basis for immediate purchases, but 


as a basis also for borrowing by 
farmers to finance improvements 
and machinery purchases. There is 
Supposed to be more of a gain for 
city people than the loss that would 
come through increased food costs. 

What are farmers expected to get 
out of the program? 

Their stake is the half billion 
grant of Federal funds and the price 
benefits that may come from a 


'NEW FARM PROGRAM AND THE OLD: 
AN EXPLANATION AND A CONTRAST 


closer adjustment of farm produc- 
tion to the prospective market de- 
mand. 

But what will be the effect of 
turning millions of acres to grass 
and legumes? 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 

There is one of the difficulties of 
the new plan, as officials see it. 
Grass and alfalfa and cowpeas and 
other extensive crops are crops just 
as much as corn and wheat and cot- 
ton. Dairy farmers and cattle raisers 
are worried over the thought that 
with the increase in areas put into 
pasture and hay and legumes there 
will be increased production of live- 
stock for meat and dairy purposes. 

Is there official expectation that 
the soil conservation program will 
solve the nation’s farm problem? 

Not at all, to judge by private ex- 
pressions. 

Secretary Wallace insists that the 
only real solution, short of controls 
that the Constitution does not per- 
mit, lies in the recapture of lost for- 
eign markets which absorbed the 
farm surplus in the past. 

How are those markets to be re- 
captured? 

Nobody quite knows, but Mr. Wal- 
lace and Secretary of State Hull 
argue that lower tariffs that permit 
foreigners to sell more of their goods 
in this market would give them a 
chance to obtain dollars with which 
to buy farm products. 

What are the chances of sharply 
lowered tariffs within a short time? 

Not so bright. Foreign trade 
volume continues at a relatively low 
mark, 

How strong is the sentiment in 
Congress for continued farm con- 
trol? 

The Senate voted for the new plan 
56 to 20 and the House voted 267 to 
97 showing that opposition was 
scattered. Geographically the oppo- 
sition was concentrated largely in 


the East and from representatives 


of big cities. 
Now that a new farm law is as 


good as on the books, is it in effect | 


to be the same as the old one so far 
as voluntary cooperation goes? 


Chester A. Davis, Administrator | 
of the AAA, says that administration | 


of the new act will be based entirely 
on soil conservation and will not be 


a subterfuge to carry out the old | 
His operating program is | 


plan. 
based on that attitude, he insists. 
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At Boulder Dam is rising a 
towering head of water, salient 
of an inland sea extending back 
100 miles. 

Four intake towers like 
these, each 358 feet tall, con- 
tain the gates designed to 
regulate the flow of water from 
that mammoth reservoir. They 
will subdue a torrential Colo- 
rado River and unleash captive 
floods to irrigate vast arid 
wastes and supply horsepower 
by the millions for populous 
communities, 

Eight massive cylinders each 
weighing 240 tons, each one as 
heavy as a 6-car streamlined 
train...in all, four million 
pounds of metal form these 
gates! 

Made entirely of welded 
plates requiring 530,500 linear 
inches of weld...and_ then, 
because of their enormous bulk, 
shipped in segments which in 
turn were welded together on 
the job...these gates com- 
prise the largest arc-welding 
project of its type ever com- 
pleted. They could have been 
fabricated only where unparal- 
leled experience in the art of 
electric arc-welding combines 
with rare engineering skill and 
almost unlimited large-scale 
manufacturing facilities. 

A symbol of Westinghouse 
enterprise over 50 years 
throughout the whole broad 
range of electric power genera- 
tion, distribution and _ use. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


50 YEARS OF 
GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 























cobblers children are well shod 


It seemed an obvious decision when RCA decided on radio advertising. But the crea- 


tion of the right program called for showmanship in careful balance. The foremost 


name in radio indicated a program of dignity. Yet the aim was not merely good will. 


There were goods and services to be sold. Dignity of the high hat order was clearly out. 


A POPULAR DIGNITY— But there is 
another sort of dignity, one of universal 
appeal. Its essence is doing well whatever 
is done. And it was on that basis that NBC 
built the RCA Magic Key broadcast in 
collaboration with Lord & Thomas, who 
are NBC’s advertising agents. 

Great music—vocal, instrumental and 
orchestral—news, dance bands, drama, com- 
edy, thrills—sudden laughter, as in the pre- 
Thanksgiving interview with the turkey 
—the whole world of entertainment has 
been drawn upon. Quite literally the whole 


world. For artists, and events tuned in by 
RCA’s Magic Key for a single program 
have often been thousands of miles apart. 

In fact, on one Sunday afternoon the 
listeners were taken on a radio trip that 
circled the globe. Tuning in these distant 
points at precisely the right moment re- 
quires management of a caliber equal to 
the skill of the star performers. 


QUALITY, BALANCE, APPEAL—But 
whatever is done, is done well. The per- 
formers are all outstanding in their fields, 


whether it be conducting a great sym- 
phony orchestra, or talking nonsense. 
The right balance is present each Sunday 
afternoon. The Magic Key program on 
the NBC Blue Network has become one 
of dignity, and at the same time of rapidly 
rising popularity. RCA proved itself no 
cobbler with barefoot children. It wrought 
well at its own trade, and for its own off- 
spring. It is because NBC builds such 
programs that you will find it well worth 
while to discuss your business with an 
NBC representative. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO -« 


WASHINGTON « 
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- E past week ended with the President on 
iis way home to Hyde Park again after 
his first sortie in some weeks from a 
Winter-bound Washington. 

The trip to Harvard to see his sophomore son, 
John, initiated into the “Fly Club” was punctu- 
ated with a speech at Philadelphia, where he re- 
ceived an honorary degree from Temple Uni- 
versity. 

For the most part it was a week of silence. 
The press conferences were masterpieces in 
non-commitment. Secretary Hull at his best 
could have done little better. Congress con- 
vened, committed, debated; the TVA’s fate un- 
der the latest Supreme Court ruling was dis- 
cussed privately or commented upon publicly 
but no word on the subject from the White 
House ruffled the tranquil air. Callers came and 
went. Few had much to say, no one vouchsafed 
any opinions that thrilled the nation. 

Spenders and lenders met and consulted, 
came down the corridors of the White House Ex- 
ecutive Offices, paused amicably as the press sur- 
rounded them and mumbled generalities. 

In short, the White House moved out of the 
spotlight, intentionally probably. 


AGAIN A GRANDFATHER 


Monday came the news that the President 
was a grandfather again. Kate is the latest 
member of the clan, daughter of James Roose- 
velt, the eldest son. 

As usual there was a long visiting list. Among 
the matters discussed was a seed loan, the bill 
involved having been scanned by the President. 
True it carried requisites for an appropriation 
for 50 million dollars but it failed to leap into 
headlines when Senator Robinson, delivering his 
comment. with the same oratund profundity that 
might accompany a declaration of war, said: 

“We hope it will be signed in due course.” 

The Post Office swung into line, this time with- 
out benefit of Postmaster General Farley, busi- 
ness with matters pertaining to his other office 
perhaps preventing. All that Senator O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming and his colleagues wanted 
was to eliminate Presidential interference in the 
appointment of some 14,000 postmasters, a mat- 
ter that has been discussed before, always to the 
horror of the opposing party, for should the 
postmasters at present in office be blanketed 
into the Civil Service the largest plum orchard 
for the incoming party would be preempted. 

Of course it would affect the party in power, 
too, but under the circumstances would simplify 
Mr. Farley’s patronage problem. Note: Senator 
O’Mahoney was once a First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General himself, became a Senator in 1933. 
As one of his colleagues said: “The thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts.” The President’s 





The President Leaves the Winter Bound Capital — Another 



































Degree, in Fact 


+ Several— Wood Sawed, Little Said, in the White House 
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—PWA Photo. 
A TEMPLE OF LEARNING 
The Library building at Temple University in 
Philadelphia, built with the aid of PWA funds, 
receives a distinguished visitor when the President 
goes to the University to receive an honorary 
degree, 











attitude was reported until later but he has ad- 
vocated such a measure in the past. 

Another provocative matter was broached 
by Representative Lemke, half of the team 
that has pulled the Frazier-Lemke bill provid- 
ing for currency expansion to refinance farm 
mortgages to its present position—in committee. 
Mr. Lemke is seeking, in the face of a stone wall 
opposition to any sort of inflation, a petition to 
lure the measure from its present hiding place. 

Only nine votes were needed to revivify the 
measure, said Mr. Lemke, and “one word” from 
the President would be sufficient to set the print- 
ing presses in the Bureau of Engraving rolling 
merrily. 

But Representative Lemke did not seem to 
have secured the “one word” when he left the 
Oval Office. 

Tuesday was a busy day. It included every- 
thing from a living Valentine to the brilliant re- 
ception to the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 











Senator Tydings of Maryland, the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission of the United States 
and Canada, the lending agencies, and the press 
crowded the agenda. 

Cabs and limousines swung into the White 
House drive, paused at the Executive Office doors 
and the visitors were ushered through the wait- 
ing room. They left with very little to say for 
the most part. 

At 2 in the afternoon the lenders came. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau, ingratiating 
as usual; tall Jesse Jones, head of the RFC; dig- 
nified and white-bearded John Fahey of the 
Home Owners’ Loan; the tall, aggressive Scots- 
man of Federal Housing, Administrator McDon- 
ald; good-looking, quiet Governor Myers of the 
Farm Credit; Lyle Alverson, Acting Director of 
the Budget Bell, and Cyril Upham, the intelli- 
gent and unassuming confidential adviser of 
Secretary Morgenthau, who, though his work is 
chiefly behind the scenes, has earned the confi- 
dence of those wise in fiscal affairs. 

They conferred long but, on leaving, had little 
to report to the public. 

The valentine, a charming lady, somewhat be- 
lated, is pictured on the right, 


MANY QUERIES; LITTLE NEWS 


The press conference was not a lively one. 
Many came in the vain hope that there might 
be a comment on the TVA decision. They were 
disappointed. 

What of the neutrality bill, passed so expe- 
ditely? Had the visit of Assistant Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles any significance in connec- 
tion with the hoped-for peace conference with 
Latin America? Would Secretary of State Hull 
attend? Were there many responses? 

Good questions all, but no news in the answers. 

The lending conference was “chapter three,” 
the tax program “chapter two.” 

Nothing for correspondents to write home 
about, much less telegraph. 

Twilight fell over a grey city. Dark and then 
policemen at the East entrance and a steady 
line of automobiles emptying their bright con- 
tents under the portico. The last and most col- 
orful reception of the year was in progress. The 
Army, Navy and Marines in all their panoply 
were on hand with some other hundreds, to wait 
in the slow moving line to shake the President’s 


. 





—Underwood & Underwood, 
A LIVING VALENTINE 
Out of a heart-shaped container steps Miss 
Florence Cox of Murfreesboro, Tenn., aided by 
Representative J. R. Mitchell, of Tennessee (on the 
tight), donor of the gift, and Marvin McIntyre, 
of the White House secretariat, who accepted the 





gift on behalf of the President. 








hand, to bow over Mrs. Roosevelt’s, to eat a cake 
or two and drift Eastward and home. 


ELEVEN LODGES NOW 


The next day there was more colorful cere- 
mony as the President, in the Diplomatic Room 
of the White House, became a Knight of Pythias. 

Since the Knight — or neophyte — couldn’t 
come to the mountain (which was Columbus 
Lodge of New York) the Lodge with all its re- 
galia came to the White House. 

Page, Esquire, Knight, up he went through 
three degrees in an hour and a half with 36 
members attending, headed by the Grand 
Keeper of the Records and Seals and accompa- 
nied by several national officers of the order. 

And so the President adds one more to the ten 











fraternities of which he is an active member: 
the Masons, the Elks, the Odd Fellows the So- 
journers, the Maccabees, the Eagles, Try-Po-Ped 
Grotto, Alpha Delta Phi, Order of Shepherds 
and Order of Ahepa. 

After the ceremony there was a brief reception. 

This interruption climaxed a day of many vis- 
itors, including the “next chapter” in taxes— 
another meeting of the group attempting to de- 
cide just what levies will be necessary to sup- 
plant the discarded process taxes. But no finis 
to the story at this point. 

One of the many callers next day was the 
faithful David Stern, publisher of the Philadel- 
phia Record, who publicly lamented the situa- 
tion revealed by a survey he had made (and pre- 
sumably reported to the President) which 
showed that of the 38,500,000 copies of daily 
newspapers printed in the United States, 34,000,- 
000 were against the President. 

“I think the situation is terrible,” said Mr. 
Stern to the representatives of some of these 
newspapers, “when a large section of the coun- 
try never sees a word that is favorable to the 
Administration side.” 

Friday’s press conference was more prolific in 
news. It was learned that projects like the TVA 
had to be large to pay and the idea of having 
one in Washington was therefore out—a “PVA” 
had been proposed in Congress to do for the 
valley of the Potomac what is being done for the 
valley of the Tennessee. 


HYDE PARK AGAIN 


Quite a discussion of projects for parks and 
highways about the Capital followed. The Presi- 
dent also expressed his approval of the plan for 
putting all the postmasters under Civil Service; 
said he had been interested in it since 1913. 

He reported that the lending agencies of the 
Government had about concluded their confer- 
ences; the spenders would continue. 

The next day the special was scheduled to pull 
out at an early hour to give the President a 
chance to make his Philadelphia speech, say a 
few words on the air in connection. with the 
Washington’s birthday broadcast and start off 
for Harvard. 

He expects to remain in Hyde Park until 
Thursday while Congress pushes through re- 
maining legislation, or tries to. Secretary Mc- 
Intyre accompanied the party, leaving Secretary 
Early to battle alone with his increased duties 
which always arise when the President is away 
and his office becomes a clearing house for cor- 
respondence which must reach the President or 
is sent by him for action or delivery. 

The Capital wrapped itself in a grey mist and 
subsided into somnolence. H. R. BAUKHAGE. 





























The Food Price Outlook | 


Warmer Weather to Bring 
Drop in Market Basket Cost 


66’THE elimination of the processing tax will not 
restore the extremely low food prices which 
existed in 1932 and early 1933.” ; 

So reports the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
now outlawed AAA. 

In making this statement, however, Consum- 
ers’ Counsel reviews the many factors in the 
situation which tended to raise prices of food. 
It finds among other things that the devalua- 
tion of the dollar had a decided effect in boost- 
ing prices of wheat, cotton and other interna- 
tional products. Further, improved business 
conditions resulted in increased purchasing power 
of consumers. The drought of ’34 was responsible 
for reducing supplies of many principal foods. 

So much for history. What of the future? 

The forecast by Consumers’ Counsel is this: 
“There should be a fairly substantial drop in re- 
tail prices of cereal prices and probably a moder- 
ate drop in prices of pork and hog products.” 

Except for these changes, officials do not ex- 
pect the level of present food prices to be affected 
much during the next few months. 

It is pointed out that certain drops in food 
prices which consumers can expect in the com- 
ing months “will have nothing to do with the 
discontinuance of production control programs 
or the taxes.” They would have taken place, 
even if the control programs had been con- 
tinued, say officials. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


What is the trend? Consumers’ Counsel says: 

Pork prices will probably show a slight falling 
off in the early Summer and a more pronounced 
drop in the late Summer. “Better cuts of beef 
may possibly join in this downward movement”. 
Egg prices will probably drop from now until 
May. Prices of various fresh fruits and vege- 
tables will probably fall as supplies increase with 
the advent of warmer weather. Butter is usually 
cheaper in June. Bread prices, say officials, “if 
they follow the movement of wheat prices, should 
ease up next Summer”. 

Looking back, officials say that the processing 
taxes had only a “minor effect” on retail food 
prices. They say that even if the AAA program 
could have been financed from some other 
source, a substantial rise in consumer food 
prices would have taken place as a result of ad- 
justment of supplies and the other events men- 
tioned above. 




















Unemployment Compensation: The Tax Tangle 





6¢ RECIPROCAL agreements” be- 

tween the various States prob- 
ably contain the solution to the 
problem of administering the 
new Federal system of unemploy- 
ment compensation with respect to 
employes who move from State to 
State. 

When a certain New England rail- 
road starts a train out of Boston’s 
North Station for Portland, Me., 
conductors, stewards, and engineers 
are carried over three States: 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Maine. This obviously presents a 
problem. Into which State’s unem- 
ployment compensation fund will 
the railroad deposit its pay roll tax? 
Will the railroad be taxed by all 
three States? 

Through a reciprocal agreement 
between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, whose unemployment 
compensation laws have already 
been approved by the Social Secur- 
ity Board, it was decided to per- 
mit New Hampshire to levy the pay 
roll tax—since more of the employ- 
ment hours and actual mileage oc- 
cur in that State rather than in 
Massachusetts. 

Of the nine States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whose unemploy- 
ment compensation laws have been 
approved by the Social Security 
Board, the following contain clauses 
authorizing reciprocal arrangements 
for ironing out pay roll tax prob- 
lems—Alabama, California, New 
Hampshire, Washington and the 
District of Columbia. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTION 

If all of the States were to enact 
laws’ patterned after the “draft 
bills” prepared by the Social Se- 
curity Board, officials say that the 
problem would be solved, since one 
clause in the suggested bills for 
State unemployment compensation 
automatically segregates employers. 

This clause defines employment as 
service which is performed in the 
State by an individual, or is per- 
formed elsewhere, “but is incidental 


to such service” in the State “pro- 
vided contributions are not required 
under an unemployment compensa- 
tion law of any other State.” 

None of the States whose unem- 
ployment compensation laws have 
been approved meet the provisions 
of the draft bills. However, officials 
of the Social Security Board say 
that bills patterned after the fed- 
erally suggested bills have been in- 
troduced in three legislatures, and 
consideration is being given them by 
other States preparatory to enact- 
ing unemployment compensation 
laws. 

In the long run, it seems possible 
that reciprocal agreements between 
the various States will be the 
method whereby pay roll tax prob- 
based on employes moving 
from State to State will be solved. 

The unemployment pay roll tax 
went into effect on Jan. 1. Since 
the majority of the employers are 
in States which have not yet made 


lems 


provision for unemployment com- 
pensation laws the question arose 
whether employers would be cred- 
ited with 90 per cent of the tax 
if the State decided to enact a law 
during 1936. 


CREDIT FOR EMPLOYERS 


The Social Security Board has 
ruled that if the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law is approved 
by Dec. 31, 1936, the employer in 
that State will be credited with his 
90 per cent credit in paying his Fed- 
eral tax. 

To permit the employer to re- 
ceive his maximum credit against 
the Federal tax the States may if 
they wish double up on the taxes, 
or make the taxes retroactive. 


There are two types of unemploy- 
ment compensation laws; those 
which operate on a straight pooled 
plan and those of the Wisconsin 
type, the employer reserve accounts. 

Under the former the contribu- 


—Underwood & Underwood. 


STUDYING THE SOCIAL SECURITY TAX TANGLE 
The members of the Social Security Board, (left to right) Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, John G, Winant (Chairman), and Vincent M. Miles, 
consider the problem presented by the payment of pay-roll taxes 


for unemployment 
several States. 











compensation by 


industries operating in 


tions of all employers in the State 
are commingled for the benefit of 


the entire State. The reserve ac- 
count system establishes industry or 
company reserves, in which each 
employer (or industry) is responsi- 
ble for his own employment and 
his employes must look exclusively 
to the reserve fund for their com- 
pensation. 

Both are permitted under the 
Federal Social Security Act. 

Certain of the compensation acts 
contain so-called “merit ratings” 
under which an employer whose 
employment record is poor is forced 
to pay an additional tax. In theory 
this is supposed to discourage the 
discharge of workers by penalizing 
the employers. 


TYPES OF LAWS 

Contributions under some of the 
State laws approved to date come 
from both employers and employes. 
This is the case in the laws of Ala- 
bama, California, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Washington. 

State laws which have been ap- 
proved so far give some elue as to 
the maximum benefits to be made 
available to employes after the re- 
quired waiting period. Fifteen dol- 
lars per week seems to be the aver- 
age top in benefits to employes. 
However, Utah provides for a maxi- 
mum benefit of $18 per week and 
Wisconsin provides $10 if wages are 
less than $25; $12.50 if wages are 
between $25 and $30; and $15 if 
wages are $30 or more. 

The minimum benefits to the un- 
employed vary from State to State— 
Alabama has no minimum benefit, 
California, $7 per week, District of 
Columbia, none; Massachusetts, $5 
per week; New Hampshire, 70 per 
cent of wages if $10 per week or less, 
not however, to exceed $5; New York, 
$5 per week; Oregon $7 per week; 
Utah, $6 per week; Washington, 
none; and Wisconsin, $5 per week. 

The maximum duration of the or- 
dinary unemployment benefits 
under the laws approved average 16 
weeks in 52 weeks. 





The Alien Problem 


New Law Designed to Prevent 
Unjust Mass Deportations 


{ATE of 2,600 aliens, whose deportation has been 
Stayed in the past two years, and the fate 
of their families, numbering more than 17,000 
members, depends upon what action Congress 
takes by Mar. 1. 
‘ If the Congress enacts the Kerr-Coolidge bill, 
Commissioner of Immigration Daniel MacCory- 
mack believes that “some of the incredibly cruel 
family separations which are inevitable under 
the present law” will be prevented. Further, he 
believes that the bill would close up the loop- 
holes in the present law through which the alien 
criminal escapes. 

As things stand now the alien criminal who is 
convicted of carrying concealed a machine gun 
is not subject to deportation but the alien who 
steals a toy for his child is subject to deporta- 
tion. Stealing the toy, according to the law, is 
“moral turpitude’—carrying a machine gun or 
violating the narcotic laws is not “moral tur- 
pitude.” 


EXAGGERATIONS CLAIMED 

Just what is the present alien problem? 

Commissioner MacCormack says that the es- 
timates of aliens in this country cited by many 
individuals are “fantastic exaggerations.” The 
number of aliens in the United States has been 
quoted at from 6,000,000 to 20,000,000. He says 
the actual number is 4,922,000, of which 1,500,000 
have directly or through parents applied for nat- 
uralization. 

Commissioner MacCormack asserts the actual 
number of aliens subject to deportation is prob- 
ably less than 100,000 and not 3,500,000 to 10,- 
000,000 as cited by many persons. 

Another assertion often made is that the cen- 
sus figures show that 500,000 Mexicans entered 
illegally between 1920 and 1930. What the cen- 
sus actually shows, according to Commissioner 
MacCormack, is the “exact contrary.” Indica- 
tions are, he says, that in 1930 there were 289,- 
000 fewer Mexicans in this country than had a 
legal right to be here. 

The real problem, as viewed by the Commis- 
sioner, is the fact that present laws permit the 
criminal to be coddled while dealing out severe 
judgment to aliens of good character. He points 
out that under the present law any judge may 
avert the deportation, of a criminal alien, “but 
not even the President of the United States has 
power to avert the deportation of an alien who 
is not a criminal.” 
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late workmen, the latter, it seems, 
should be considered employes with- 
in the meaning of that term in the 
Clayton Act.” 

The Board found that settlement 





representing the company. its 

Citing Supreme Court decision, 
the Board held that “as long as con- 
ditions are such that what is called 
settlement may ecm reasonably 
possible between the company and 


refused audience. Then came ap- 


, ) \ ,' 7 STR K TEC a HK | peal to the Labor Board 
+ ABO 7 A N I R ’ + | The chief question the Board had 
, to decide was whether the striking 


1 employes and so 


employes were still 
entitled to bargain with the officials 


to certai | actions said to 
contravene an ¢ 
Haute, Ind. The general strike sub- The Compar refused to accede =— —_——_——_— “+ 
sided but the dispute continued. or to arbitrate the points at issue. 
Now the National Labor Relations On March 22, 1935, a strike was 
Board enters the picture with a called. Strikers picketed the plant. 
the Company to agree to give the ease and desist order, which results On July 19 strike breakers” were 
union three days’ notice when men in a situation sufficiently typical to escorted into the plant by police 
were to be laid off. The demand justify a more detailed description with drawn revolvers. 
strike breakers out of the plant, the | had followed the dropping of 70 vet- | of the case. In protest against this action, a 
workers keeping their places at the | eran tire builders. The strike is de- Here briefly are the steps in the | general strike was called by other 
machines but doing no work. Its | Clared to have begun “spontaneous- dispute, as found by the Labor | iabor unions in the city. Riots were 
weakness is that eventually workers ly” and later to have received the | Board: followed by declaration of martial 


must leave to eat, and then the Com- sponsorship of the union. Employes of the Columbian Enam- law and 750 militia were marched Some SCHENLEY 
pany may no longer admit them to . = 8 eling & Stamping Company, repre- into the plant. Operations were re- 


, 
the machines. Last week brought a sequel to a | sented by a labor union affiliated | sumed with employes who agreed not \\ 
with the American Federation of to unionize. Meanwhile the union of H 
Labor, sought to obtain a closed employes still on strike sought to 
shop and asked redress in regard | bargain with the Company, but was 


dispute was the occasion ol 
general strike at Terre 


th pickets at- The 
movement a two-day 


making its the traditional form, wi 
tempting to control all 
into and out of the factory. A total 
of more than 14,000 employes ceased 
work. 


NEW technique is 
appearance in labor disputes. 
It is the “sit-down” strike, which 
was exemplified last week at an 
Akron (Ohio) plant of the Good- 
year Rubber & Tire Company. 
One advantage of this method, 
from th workers’ viewpoint, is that 
it obvi the necessity of keeping 


sreement. [Continued on Page 10.] 











The complaint was a refusal by 


ers in the tire building department, the front pages of the nation’s news- 


the strike soon transformed itself to papers seven months ago. 
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Beginning in this way, with work- labor dispute which was spread over 
ch | Tha Less Aare 


AN AID TO EMPLOYMENT... The 





House of Schenley paid out in wages 
to its own employees in 1935 the 
sum of $2,700,000. 


AN AID TO TRANSPORTATION ... 





One estimate of the revenue accruing 
to carriers from products made legal 
by Repeal puts the total over a nine- 
$5,000,000. 
Schenley paid for freight in 1935 a sum 


month period at over 

One Schenley plant alone re- 
quires more than 100 carloads 
of corn and rye grains a month. 


sufficient to provide 497 annual jobs. 


SCHENLEY 


a Mark of Merit Whiskies 
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..YOUR GUIDE TO WHISKIES OF CHARACTER 





OLD SCHENLEY Straight Whiskey 


Bottled in Bond under U.S, Gov't supervision—100 proof 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF THE HOUSE OF SCHENLEY—EVERY DROP OVER 4 YEARS OLD 
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Echenler Mistriboters, Ine,, New Yerk, wT 
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Good management and Monel Metal team together 


to bring it down to earth. By S. E. LITTLE 


Vice-President of American Stove Company 


A LIGHT SMOKE 


OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO 


volve carefully controlled temperature grada- 
tions. Quantities of undesirable constituents 
are removed. In effect, then, this method of 
preheating at higher temperatures constitutes 
a completion or fulfillment of the curing and 
aging processes. 
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Luckies are less acid. One of the chief contri- 
butions of the Research Department in the de- 
velopment of ALIGHT SMOKE is the private 
Lucky Strike process, ‘IT’S TOASTED.” 

This preheating process at higher tempera- 
tures consists of four main stages, which in- 











Luckies are less acid 











Recent chemical tests show 





that other popular brands. 


have an excess of acidity 
over Lucky Strike of from 
53% to 100%. 


"RESULTS VERIFIED BY INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES AND RESEARCH GROUPS 
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Excess ss of Acidity of Other Popular Brands Gnas Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
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Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


~"IT’S TOASTED“ 


Your throat protection —against irritation 


-—against cough 





1. Airplane engineers developed streamlining, and 
gave the slip to air resistance. But even without 
*planes to lead the way, I believe designers of in- 
dustrial products would have developed ‘stream- 
line’ treatment independently. 


2. Modern design is a powerful aid in overcoming 
for many b products. We 


hold 





sales r 


have found it, for example, a great help in selling 
Magic Chef Gas Ranges. 


3. In the beautiful kitchens of today, there is no 
place for ugly lines—or ugly materials, either. 
That’s why you see so much Monel Metal. The 
Monel Metal top on the Magic Chef suggests to 
architects and home-owners alike, that here’s a 





” gas range deserving of a place in every new—or 


modernized — kitchen, 


4. In keeping with today’s ideas of efficiency, Monel 
Metal calls for no special care. Ordinary use is 
enough to keep its burnished surfaces bright and 
gleaming, like old family plate that is cared for by 
a conscientious butler. 




















5. Even in the best-managed kitchens, accidents 
will happen. But they can’t do serious harm to 
Monel Metal. It’s so tough and hard that neither 
hot skillets nor heavy pots leave any permanent 
marks. And since it’s rust-proof, no harm can 
come, even from spilled foods. 


6. Ten years of printed advertising, helped along 
by outspoken praise from users, have made Monel 
Metal’s advantages known to every woman with 


any pride in her kitchen. No wonder they imme- 
diately “took’’ to the new Magic Chef. 


7. When an Inco Engineer calls to see you, open 


your door to him. He may help YOU as he has 
€ a . 

Mone! Metal is a remiatered trade-mark“appiled 

toe avorern tw 4 


rolled 
solely by international Nickel. 





helped many another facturer, to di 
some of the many profitable ways —in production 
as well as finished product —to use Monel Metal. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 


MONEL METAL 
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Spotlight on Committees 


From Chain Stores to Ships, In- 
vestigations Keep Them Active 


\ FUN-LOVING House cheered and roared over 

_ Irish sallies and speechmaking pyrotechnics 
last week but it moved ahead outstanding legis- 
lation. 

It passed the temporary neutrality extension 
resolution, which the Senate later approved. It 
had two days of debate on the administration 
farm bill before final action on that measure. 
It voted almost unanimously a House investiga- 
tion of the financing and conduct of old-age 
pension organizations, aimed at the Townsend 
plan, and it passed other measures. 

The spotlight was on replies to criticisms by 
the Rev. Father Coughlin, in a radio broadcast, 
of the House majority leadership tactics. 

Committees were busy. The Patman commit- 
tee investigating chain store systems concluded 
its inquiry, on since last June, with a total of ap- 
proximately twenty witnesses. Chairman Pat- 
man (Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., said it may re- 
sult in legislation to prevent secret rebates, un- 
earned advertising allowances, and quantity dis- 
counts above certain limits fixed by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


NEUTRALITY BILL PASSED 


MONDAY.—To head off anticipated opposition, 
the McReynolds neutrality resolution was called 
up under suspension of the rules, which requires 
two-thirds vote but prevents amendments. It 
was adopted, 353 to 27, with 50 members not vot- 
ing. 

TUESDAY.—Bills on the private calendar con- 
sidered and the Coughlin charges debated. The 
House passed a bill to enforce the 2lst (pro- 
hibition repeal) amendment to the Constitution, 
to protect dry States against liquor law viola- 
tions from outside their borders, forbidding all 
sales for beverage purposes of intoxicating 


2 


—Wide World. 
DEFENDERS OF OARP 
Representative John §. McGroarty (left), of 
California, and Dr. Francis Townsend, arch-advo- 
cates of the Old Age Revolving Pension plan, gen- 
erally known as the Townsend plan, prepare to 
present the issue to a House _ investigating 
committee. 











liquors containing more than 4 per cent alcohol 
by volume or 3.2 per cent by weight. 


DEBATE ON FARM BILL 
WEDNESDAY.—General debate on farm bill 
began. The House, 240 to 40, adopted a resolu- 
tion to investigate old-age pension systems, 
Speaker Byrns later appointing Representative 
Bell (Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo., as chairman. 
The Immigration Committee held hearings on a 
bill to restrict the entry of foreign talent for the 
stage, screen and concert halls. 
THURSDAY.—Genera! debate concluded on the 
new farm bill. The Judiciary Committee re- 
ported a resolution to impeach Federal Judge 
H. L. Ritter, of Southern District of Florida. The 
Labor Committee heard testimony on the effect 
of labor-saving devices on unemployment. Sec- 
retary Ickes, before the Public Lands Commit- 
tee, advocated a permanent national resources 
board. 
FRIDAY.—Passed farm bill, 267 to 97. 
SATURDAY.—Washington’s Farewell Address 
read. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN HOUSE 

H. R. 11035, War Department appropriation 
bill; Passed House Feb. 15. 

H. R. 9863, Independent Offices appropriation 
bill; Passed House Jan. 17 and Senate Feb. 17. 

H. R. 8458, To provide for vacations for Gov- 
ernment employes; Passed House Aug. 8, 1935; 
Passed Senate Feb. 20. 

H. R. 8459, To standardize sick leave of govern- 
ment employes; Passed House Aug. 8, 1935; 
Passed Senate Feb. 20. 

H. Res. 418, To create House committee to in- 
vestigate acts and conduct of old-age pension 
organizations; Passed House Feb. 19. 

H. J. Res. 491, Extending neutrality act until 
May 1, 1937; Passed House Feb. 17 and Senate 
Feb. 19. 

H. R. 8368, To enforce the 21st Amendment to 
protect dry states; Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 10850, To extend the 40-hour work week 
law for postal employes to include watchmen and 
messengers in the postal service; Passed House 
Feb. 17. 

H. R. 8821, To define and punish bribery; 
Passed House Jan. 13; Passed Senate Feb. 20. 

H. R. 10490, To extend the 1934 municipal 
bankruptcy act until Jan. 1, 1940; Reported to 
House Feb. 19. 
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—Wide World Photo. 


A VICTORY FOR THE ADMINI STRATION’S NEW FARM BILL 

ROPONENTS in the Senate of the New Deal “Land Conserva- 
tion” measure which was designed to replace the invalidated 
AAA, hold an informal conference at the Capitol following passage 


of the bill by the Senate. 


Left to right: 


Senators Smith, Chairman 


of the Senate Agriculture Committee; Caraway, of Arkansas; Norris, 


of Nebraska, and Pope, of Idaho. 








Old-age Pension Plans—The House Investigates 


OUNCING on promoters of the 

Townsend and other old-age 
pension plans, the House last 
week by nearly unanimous vote 
authorized a committee investi- 
gation of the fund-raising and 
promotional methods of these 
political groups. Representative 
C. Jasper Bell (Dem.) of Kansas 
City, Mo., sponsored the investi- 
gation resolution and led the at- 
tack on what the Townsend foes 
called pension “racketeering.” 
Representative John S. McGro- 
arty (Dem.) of Tujunga, Calif,, 
and other friends of Townsend- 
ism said they would welcome the 
investigation, feeling assured 
nothing discreditable could be 
disclosed concerning activities of 
Townsend Plan sponsors and or- 
ganizers. Excerpts from the de- 
bate: © 

MR. O'CONNOR (Dem.), of New 
York City: Mr. Speaker, this is a 
resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
investigate what are called old-age 
pension rackets. 


MR. DUNN (Dem.), of Pittsburgh, 
Pa: Does it pertain to what Father 
Coughlin is doing? 


MR. O'CONNOR: I could not say. 
If the reverend father is engaged 
in an old-age pension racket, it 
would pertain to him, * 


MR. O’MALLEY (Dem.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis: Why is it that only 
an investigation of old-age pensions 
is provided for? Why not open it 
up so that the Liberty League can 
be investigated and other organiza- 
tions raising money for any legis- 
lative purpose? Why pick on old 
people alone? 

MR. O’CONNOR: The committee 
did not think it should bring in 
other organizations which had no 
connection with or similarity to such 
rackets. 

MR. BELL (Dem.), of Kansas City, 
Mo: I cast no reflection whatsoever 


on Dr. Townsend as a medical doc- 

tor * * * but as a doctor of the ills 
which afflict our social structure he 
is a charlatan and a quack. * * * 

If you will get your pencil and do 
a little figuring you will learn that 
to raise the sum of money that Dr. 
Townsend admits must be raised in 
order to put his plan into effect you 
will find that the average for every 
family in America will be $800 a 
year. Is it any wonder that sane, 
conscientious, thinking people from 
coast to .coast are branding the 
Townsend plan as fantastic, impos- 
sible, and fraudulent? 

Dr. Townsend has_ surrounded 
himself by a group of shrewd pro- 
moters, skillful organizers, and able 
spellbinders. * * * 

One of the great daily newspapers 
of Baltimore recently quoted Mr. El- 
gin, the editor of the Townsend 
Weekly, as admitting that Town- 
send and Clements have a private 
rake-off out of the paper in excess 
of $195,000 a year. * * * 

From various sections of the coun- 
try where the Townsend plan has 
gained a foothold Members of this 
body have been receiving communi- 
cations from former associates of 
Townsend and Clements charging 
that arnumber of the key men in 
the organization are people of ques- 
tionable character and that some of 
them have been indicted for various 
crimes and have been guilty of 
fraudulent practices and that others 
are aliens in our midst. * * * 

Briefly, in conclusion, let me say 
the people of this country are de- 
manding that an explanation be 
made, in order that they may 
know what is becoming of the vast 
sums of money that are being raised. 

MR. SMITH (Dem.), of Hoauiam, 
Wash: At a convention of Town- 
send clubs, in Chicago last October, 
which was declared by the newspa- 
pers of that city to be probably the 
most representative gathering ever 
held in America, nearly every ham- 
let, village, town, city, and com- 
munity in the country being repre- 


sented «by delegates numbering 
nearly 7,000, a complete audit by 
certified public accountants of all 
the books, records, and files of the 
Townsend organization from its in- 
ception dowii to that time, the end 
of the month of September, was sub- 
mitted to that convention, ratified, 
and approved by the unanimous vote 
of that great conclave of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

While we are acting here today 
there are probably between four and 
six million American citizens in 
every one of the 48 States of the 
Union who have been holding these 
Townsend meetings for the past two 
years * * * These citizens probably re- 
sent this investigation, and it is cer- 
tainly open to serious question, I 
think, whether we are doing our- 
selves any credit when we single 
out a movement iike that favored by 
so great a body of our constituents, 
and at the same time fail to in- 
vestigate the grave problems which 
confront the American people, out 
of which has arisen the Townsend 
movement and many other move- 
ments which are appealing to the 
people in this country today. 

MR. MAIN (Rep.), of Battle Creek, 
Mich: If as I suspect, you are at- 
tempting to stem the rising tide of 
sentiment in favor of a just and 
generous pension for our law-abid- 
ing elderly citizens, then, in that 
case I suggest that you are attempt- 
ing to do that which Canute of old 
failed to do when he made his futile 
gesture of commanding the ocean 
tides to recede. 

MR. MONAGHAN (Den.), of Butte, 
Mont: You cannot kill truth; you 
cannot destroy ideals. 

A certain divine Man lived about 
2,000 years ago who had an ideal— 
an ideal for humanity similar to 
that which the good Dr. Townsend 
is sponsoring. By crucifying that 
Man the money changers and the 
money lenders hoped they would de- 
Stroy that ideal, but they could not 
destroy it, because you cannot de- 
stroy truth: 


The only way you can possibly de- 
Stroy rackets, and there are some 
racketeers in this cause, is to enact 
a decent and adequate pension for 
the millions of the aged people of 
this country that are calling upon 
this Congress for action, and action 
now on their behalf. You will not 
destroy it by persecution; you will 
promote it. 

MR. CELLER (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥.: When Dr. Town- 
send attended the convention in 
Chicago recently he was asked, and 
it is so reported in the magazine 
Time—‘How much has been col- 
lected by the Townsendites through- 
out the country?” Dr. Town- 
send readily responded that they 
had collected $1,200,000. Yet in that 
convention, and according to their 
auditor’s statement, they only ac- 
counted for $600,000. Mr. Speaker, 
whose pockets have been lined with 
the balance of $600,000? 

When Dr. Townsend made that 
statement he was either a fool or 
a knave. * * * 

Mr. Speaker, I should like this 
committee to find out something 
about the bank accounts of this man 
Clements, as well as of Dr. Town- 
send and the other cohorts who are 
in league with those men. It has 
been stated that the Townsend 
Weekly yields no less than $2,000 
per week clear profit to Townsend 
and $2,000 a week clear profit to 
Clements. I verily believe that the 
list of subscribers to the Townsend 
Weekly is well calculated to become 
the best “sucker” list one can find. 

MR. McGROARTY: Mr. Speaker, 
a number of Members have said that 
I should speak * * * in order that I 
may state, having been recognized 
more or less as the sponsor of the 
Townsend plan in Congress, how we 
stand. We are in favor of the reso- 
lution. I trust every Member of the 
House will vote for this resolution 
and that the vote will be unanimous. 
We welcome it; we want it; we will 
be disappointed if nothing comes 
of it. 











Capitol 


"THE pure flow of eloquence in the 

House does not always proceed 
serene and unimpeded. The gentle- 
man from the 17th Texas District 
last week had a particularly difficult 
time linking up the coherence of his 
remarks whem. several “obstreper- 
ous” consnglliiinsistes upon put- 
ting rhetorical rocks and sundry 
other obstacles on the track to im- 
pede the progress of his train of 
thought: , 

MR. MARCANTONIO (Rep.) of 
New York City: Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. The gentleman is reading. 
It is bad enough to listen to him 
when he is talking. Under the rules, 
he cannot read, and I insist on the 
point of order. 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex: Mr. Speaker, these are my re- 
marks, and I am referring to my own 
notes. * * * I know the rules of the 
House. 

MR. ZIONCHECK (Dem.) of Seat- 


Hill---Its More 


tle, Wash: A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. I submit to the Speaker 
that the gentleman is not speaking 
on the point of order. 

THE SPEAKER: pro tempore (MR. 
COLE Dem., of Towson, Md.): The 
gentleman from Texas has risen 
to a question of personal privilege, 
and all this is in justification. The 
point of order is overruled. 

MR, BLANTON: Oh, they make a 
lot of noise, but it amounts to little. 

MR. MARCANTONIO: Whether we 
make a lot of noise or not is 
nothing compared to the big noise 
emanating from the gentleman from 
Texas. 

MR. BLANTON: My noise amounts 
to something, and theirs amounts 
to nothing. 

MR. ZIONCHECK: Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. I ask that the words 
be taken down. 

THE SPEAKER pro tempore: The 
Chair does not find any objection- 


or Less 


able language in the words reported 
by the Clerk, and therefore over- 
rules the point of order. 

MR. BLANTON: Mr. Speaker, I 
ask that the Chair protect me from 
this obstreperousness. 

THE SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is doing his best. 

MR. ZIONCHECK: A point of or- 
der, Mr. Speaker. 

THE SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

MR. ZIONCHECK: The remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas about 
ability to talk loud and say some- 
thing is like the steamboat on the 
Mississippi, a 12-inch boiler and a 
six-inch whistle, and every time he 
whistles the boat stops. * * * 

MR. BLANTON: May I ask again 
that the rules be observed, and that 
the Members shall not interrupt me 
when I am speaking, without first 
getting my permission, Mr. Speaker? 

THE SPEAKER pro tempore: The 


Serious 


Side 


Chair will protect the gentleman. 
x wk 

Back and forth across the aisle 

that serves as great divide be- 
tween House Democrats and Re- 
publicans they bat their partisan 
jests and jibes in the campaign 
year game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock. A recent sample of an ex- 
change of shots: 

MR. HAMLIN (Dem.) of South 
Portland, Me: May I ask the gentle- 
man whether he does not think that 
James A. Farley made a correct 
prophecy when he said this was go- 
ing to be one of the dirtiest cam- 
paigns on earth? 

MR. GIFFORD (Rep.) of Cotuit, 
Mass.: Oh I pay all honor to Jim 
Farley. He took all the “jack” out 
of Jackson at that dinner. 

MR. MILLARD (Rep.) of Tarry- 
town, N. Y: Is it true that Jefferson 
founded the Democratic Party and 
that Roosevelt dumbfounded it? 








United States Senate: 


The Adjournment Drive 


Measures Sweep Through 
The Legislative Mill 


YHE Senate in a four-day session the past 
week approved the extension of the Neutral- 

ity Act until May 1, 1937, rushed through with- 
out a record vote an appropriation bill carrying 
almost three billions of dollars, and swept 67 
other measures off ‘its calendar. 

It took two recesses during the week, be- 
cause, according to the leadership, there was no 
other important business ready. There are other 
measures to come from committees but the un- 
certain factor in both Houses of Congress is 
what the Administration is going to propose as 
a tax program and in the way of a relief budget. 
And in both Houses Congressional eyes are on 
the coming June conventions of the two major 
political parties and the consequent hope of lead- 
ers that the present session may adjourn in May. 

MONDAY.—wWith the Administration farm bill 
cleared by a vote of 56 to 20 on Saturday, Feb. 
15, the Senate began the week by taking up the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, tacking 
on $1,730,000,000 to pay the soldiers’ bonus and 
$440,000,000 to pay benefits under the farm bill, 
about to become law. 

That made the Independent Offices bill total 
$2,889,751,905, one of the largest annual supply 
measures on record. Neutrality debate began. 

President Roosevelt vetoed five minor bills. 
The munitions investigating committee heard 
testimony purporting to link a former army. flyer 
and trust company representative with the Bra- 
zilian revolt in 1932. The agriculture committee 
was told at a hearing that Government “tinker- 
ing” with cotton had caused a market break. 


NEUTRALITY ACT EXTENDED 


TUESDAY.—The Senate passed the temporary 
neutrality resolution, extending existing law un- 
til May 1, 1937. 

The munitions committee continued hearings 
on the Brazilian revolt of 1932. Senator Neely 
(Dem.) of West Virginia announced his Inter- 
State Commerce subcommittee would begin 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
FIGHTS FOR NEUTRALITY 
Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, takes a lead in 
pushing through Congress the resolution extending 
the neutrality law. 





hearings Feb. 27 on a bill to prevent block book- 
ings of motion pictures. 

WEDNESDAY.—Senate not in session. The 
Banking and Currency Committee approved the 
bill, sponsored by RFC Chairman Jones, to in- 
crease the capital stock of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to $100,000,000. Hearings 
were continued by the munitions committee. 

THURSDAY.—The munitions committee 
wound up two years of hearings in its investi- 
gation, the report is yet to come. The Senate 
passed many bills. One would regulate com- 
merce in firearms. Bills already approved by 
the House were passed to give Federal employes 
26 days of annual leave, exclusive of Sundays 
and holidays, and to liberalize sick leave for 
Civil Service employes, not including, however, 
teachers and librarians in the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools and officers and employes 
of the Panama Canal and the Isthmus of -Pan- 
ama. Policemen and firemen at Washington are 
excluded from the benefits of the sick leave bill. 

FRIDAY.—Senate not in session. 

SATURDAY.—Senator Bachman (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, read Washington's Farewell Address. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 


S. 3780, New soil erosion farm bill; Passed Sen- 
ate Feb. 15; Passed House (H. R. 10,835) Feb.:21. 

8. 3, To regulate:commerce in firearms; Passed 
Senate Feb. 20. 

S. 3381, To preserve domestic sources of. tin; 
President approved Feb. 15. 

S. J. Res., Authorizing disposition of Govern- 
ment-owned cotton; reported to Senate Feb. 17. 

S. 3227, To extend restriction period in re- 
spect to mineral lands of Five Civilized Indian 
Tribes; Passed House Feb. 17. 

S. 2643, To authorize appointment of law clerks 
for Federal District Judges; President approved 
Feb. 17. 

S. 2869, To legalize use of emergency relief 
funds for construction of National Guard arm- 
ories; Passed Senate Feb. 20. 

S. 3998, Commodity Credit Corporation, Rep. 
to Senate Feb. 20. 
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+ THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS + 


|} ETORT DIPLOMATIC. — Arbiters 

of diplomacy during the week 
chalked up a faux pas against the 
French and speculated on the clos- 
ing of the London Naval conference 
before it turns into a forum on Eu- 
rope’s tangled politics. 

When Gallic persuasion failed to 
budge Norman H. Davis, head of the 
American delegation, from his stand 
for 35,000-ton battleships in any 
new agreement, the French shifted 
to a new tack. Paris cabled Am- 
bassador Laboulaye at Washington 
to take the plea for 27,000-ton ves- 
sels direct to President Roosevelt. 
The envoy went ‘round and ’round 
Pennsylvania Avenue, finally to get 
a courteous hearing from Under Sec- 
retary of State Phillips, original 
liaison man between the conference 
and the American Capital. 

Then it was only to find that 
Washington was well satisfied with 
the way its delegation was handling 
matters at London. The United 
States needs 35,000-ton capital 
ships, according to officials, because 
of the wide cruising radius necessary 
in view of lack of bases throughout 
the world. Great Britain, although 
formerly demanding smaller capital 
ships (the sun never sets on British 
bases) has agreed to the American 
level, whereas the United States has 














IN UNION THERE IS 


PROFIT 


No hotel in the world could carry the na- 
tional advertising appropriation of the 
National Hotel Management Company. 
Yet, spread over the entire group, the pro 
rata share of each is surprisingly small. 
And the pro rata profit surprisingly Jarge. 

Dominating advertising—plus everlast- 
ing attention to details—p/us the “know 
how” of life-long hotel men have made 
these hotels what they are today. Out- 
standing successes in their field. 

We are now equipped to take on the 
management of additional hotels, clubs and 
apartment house properties. Also to make 


—in strictest confidence—surveys and rec- | 


ommendations on properties. Address: 


RALPH HITZ, President 
NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER, New York | 


Hote/sdirected by Natrona! Hote! Manage- 
ment Ce., Inc.: The New Yorker and The 

Lexington, New York; Book-Cadillac, 
Detroit; Netherland Piasza, Cincinnati; 
Hetel Adolphus, Dallas; Hotel Nicollet, 
Minneapolis; Hotel Van Cleve, Dayton. 





|Naval Conference a Political Forum: we 
Shades of Old Alliance—Spain 
Again Turns Left 





decided on 14-inch instead of 16- 
inch guns in deference to British 
wishes. 
&e & @ 
BOOMERANG?—But French do- 
mestic needs for economy, and 

the political necessity for showing 
some effort toward naval reduction 
prompt the Paris thesis for smaller 
capital ships. Moreover, France 
puts more faith In bombing planes 
than battleships in its preparations 
for what it expects some day to be 
an air raid from over the Rhine. 

Secretary of State Hull tried to 
erase the impression that the French 
had deliberately gone over the heads 
of the American delegation in ap- 
proaching Washington directly. He 
explained the development as a 
phase of triangular conversations 
on naval affairs between London, 
Paris and Washington, and that the 
American delegation had been noti- 
fied in advance of the French move. 

Observers are wondering if France 
has not hastened the time when the 
United States will decide that there 
is no longer any point in keeping the 
conference open, thereby ending an 
opportunity for discussing problems 
of Europe. 

x*r* 

RIPLE ALLIANCE? — Meanwhile, 

agreements which have been 
reached at the conference for the 
exchange of building programs and 
limitation of aircraft carriers, 
cruisers and submarines have not 
yet been initialed because of polit- 
ical jousting between France and 
Great Britain. To the latter’s de- 
mand that Germany be included in 
any new naval agreements, the for- 
mer had an emphatic “no”—unless 
the British are willing to enter into 
a mutual air defense pact with 
| France. London argues, to the con- 
sternation of Paris, that Germany 
would have to be included in any 
such agreement. (As late as last 
December Der Fuehrer refused even 
to discuss the subject of an air pact.) 

Mixing air defense pacts with 
naval agreements, in the opinion of 
some experts, is throwing into the 
Conference a subject teeming with 
European politics, and one which 
the United States does not wish to 
discuss. 

As the former allies proceeded 
with their maneuvering for position 
at London, ominous news leaked 








out of Berlin and Florence. Sources 
close to the Reich Foreign Office let 
it be known that the Italian Duce 
had sounded out the Reichsfuehrer 
on what he intended to do in case 
of war. At Florence, conversations 
between Italian, German and Aus- 
trian diplomats gave rise to rumors 
that some vestige of the old Triple 
Alliance, smashed in the last war, 
was in the way of being revived. 
An agreement, 1f such there be 
between the three nations would, 
according to those in the know, cen- 
ter around such points as: mutual 
trade concessions between the Ger- 
manic nations, and a Reich guar- 
antee of Austrian independence for 
which Italy has been guardian. 
xx*t 
«TNTERNATIONAL WHITE 
HOUSE.”—The League of Na- 
tions took time out from its watch 
on the affairs of the world to move 
on Feb. 17 into its new $10,000,000 
white stone palace on the slopes of 
Lake Leman. But it did not lose 
note of the fact that little hope 
could be held for oil sanctions 
against Italy with the United States 
House of Representatives on that 
day, and the Senate the following, 
extending the present neutrality 
act for another 15 months without 
giving the President power to em- 
bargo essential war materials. 
x«* 
O THE LEFT.—The uncertain 
pendulum of Spanish politics 
has swung to the left again. A 
coalition of Leftist groups obtained 
a majority in the election of the 








Cortes held Feb. 16, and former 
Premier Manuel Azana was called 
by President Zamora to head the 
cabinet. The last Cortes had repre- 
sented a considerable move toward 
the right in reaction against radi- 
cal policies against property, land, 
and the church. Since 1934 the So- 
cialists had boycotted the parlia- 
ment. 

Disorders accompanied the poll- 
ing, and a “state of alarm” was de- 
clared in many parts of the nation 
as the victors celebrated their gains. 
The new government moved quickly 
toward the granting gf amnesty to 
some 30,000 political prisoners who 
have been crowding Spanish jails. 

x** 


VETERANS’ COUP.—Hardly had 
some Latin American nations re- 
ceived the letter of President Roose- 
velt suggesting that now since 
Bolivian and Paraguayan difficul- 
ties have been resolved in a treaty of 
peace a conference might be held 
to reexamine the American peace 
machinery, than things began to 
happen in Paraguay Veterans of 
the Chaco conflict, dissatisfied with 
the peace proposals rose up and took 
over the government on Feb. 18. 
Col. Rafael Franco, hero of Chaco 
days, flew home from exile in Ar- 
gentina, and took the oath as Pro- 
visional President on Feb. 20. The 
new military dictatorship which has 
taken over the Government has 
pledged itself to reorganizing and 
modernizing the Republic, and has 
indicated that it will honor all peace 
agreements so far entered into. 
xxeek 
EADLOCK.—Japanese and Rus- 
sian negotiators were at log- 
gerheads on Feb. 20 over the matter 
of setting up a commission to in- 
vestigate Outer Mongolian-Manchu- 
kuoan border incidents. The Jap- 





anese have contended that clashes 
arise out of the uncertainty of 
boundary demarcations, whereas the 


Russians reject this contention and 
hold that a commission should not 
investigate this matter at all but 


rather, it should determine the re- 
sponsibility for the clashes. 
P. A. FREDERICK, 
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AHEAD QF TIME 
IN THE GLORIOUS MID-SOUTH 
P%, <* 


nm 


wee a 
{PINEHURST - SOUTHERN PINES 


CAMDEN -.SEA ISLAND 
TAF 


No need to wait for weeks for 
springtime’s arrival in your neigh- 
borhood—here it is already in the 
Mid-South. Come down now and 
take the most delightful of all 
spring tonics; rem, breaths of 
balmy air, steeped in the warm sun- 


shine and flavored with the aroma 
of millions of blossoms and the 
pines. Golf, horseback ridin - 
nis—every outdoor sport—is 
enjoyable at this lovely time p 
year, in these glorious surround- 
ings. 


DIRECT SERVICE TO MID-SOUTH RESORTS 


Pinehurst and Southern Pines are 
ve overnight from Washington 

C,—and Camden and Sea Island 
are but a few hours further South, 
reached directly by these Seaboard 
trains; The Robert E. Lee leaves 
Washington, D.C. 10:40 P. M. 
daily for Pinehurst, Southern 


Pines and Camden; the Southern 
States S 1 leaves Washington, 
D. C. 1:50 P. M. daily for South- 
ern Pines and Sea Island; The 
New York-Florida Limited 
leaves Washington, D.C. 2:40 
A. M. daily for Camden and Sea 
Island. Sleeper open 10:00 P. M.) 


LOW RAIL FARES—LIBERAL STOPOVER 


PRIVILEGES ON 


Seaboard round-trip tickets permit 
you to stop off anywhere along the 
route for as long as you like (within 

time limit on your ticket) with- 
out wwe ng oe rail cost. An 18-day 
round- —! pee between Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Pinehurst costs 
$14.10; Southern Pines $13. 70; Cam- 


THE SEABOARD 


den $17.80; Thalmann (Sea Island) 
$28.35; ey $31.60; Miami 
$46.20; Tampa $40.05; St. Peters- 
burg $41.00, Low round-trip fares 
and low coach fares are also sold 
from other points in the North to re- 
sorts in the Mid-South and Florida. 
The Seaboard is famous for fine food. 


For information, reservations end details of fares, etc., consult local ticket agent or 
EDWARD PLACK, A.G.P.A. 


714 14th Street, N.W., Weshingten, D. 


2, Telephone National 0637-38 


SO0ARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


THE ONLY COMPLETELY 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 


* © TO FLORIDA @« « 
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So that “he who runs may read” 


Outdoor Advertising must reflect basic principles 


of true Salesmanship-in-Print 


7 AMERICA rides or walks it 
takes advertising in its stride. Your 
Outdoor Advertising must talk fast. 


industry, and able to win the closest co- 
operation of poster plant operators. 


For still another (the most successful 
user of this medium in the food field) 
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The message must get across in the 
wink of an eye. It must strike with light- 
ning impact—copy and illustration 
welded to create a single flash impres- 
sion on the mind. 

All the arts of fundamental printed 
salesmanship—all the uses of swift 
drama, news, emotion, gripping interest 
—achieve their most concentrated ex- 
pression in Outdoor Advertising. And 
like all printed salesemanship—the vital 
element of the successful poster is a 
great selling idea that wins instant con- 
viction from the observer. In other 
words—“A swift idea, swiftly told.” 


Lord & Thomas Among the First 


We were among the first agencies in 
America to build a completely equipped 
Outdoor Advertising Department, with 
a personnel trained in the Outdoor 
medium, thoroughly acquainted in the 


Even today, there are only a handful 
of agencies so equipped. And so effec- 
tive has been the service we have ren- 
dered, that among advertising agencies, 
Lord & Thomas have ranked first or 
second in each of the past few years in 
regard to the number of national ac- 
counts using the medium of Outdoor 
Advertising. 

Among these are some of the largest 
users of this medium. And the results 
amply prove their wisdom in entrusting 
the entire Outdoor program to a single 
supervision such as we offer. 


How Our Clients Benefit 


For one client we contracted for almost 
30,000 poster locations each month. 
For another, by dint of exceptional 
acumen in buying locations, we were 
able to prove that his Outdoor Advertis- 
ing was costing him less than seven cents 
per thousand net advertising circulation. 
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LORD & THOMAS . 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 


we estimate that Outdoor Advertising is 
covering 41 million shoppers daily, in 
688 American cities and towns. 


Markets Differ—No Inflexible Plan 


Outdoor Advertising, of course, is only 
one medium of the many which Lord & 
Thomas employ in the all-inclusive ser- 
vice which we have rendered for over 64 
years. For its most effective use, it 
should be correlated with other forms 
of advertising. It is a job that cannot be 
delegated, or divided among several 
non-coordinated groups. Markets differ 
widely—each must be studied as a spe- 
cial case. 

Lord & Thomas have a distinguished 
record for making all kinds of salesman- 
ship-in-print pay rich rewards to adver- 
tisers. If you are a national advertiser 
whose sales reports are not as good as 
they should be, we shall be glad to dis- 
cuss your problem with you. 
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Democratic Chieftains 


Resume Heavy Firing 


Party Attack Led With a Farley 
Foray Into Landon Stronghold 


EMOCRATIC oratorical big guns, silent for 

the most part while Republican orators 
fired Lincoln Day salutes Feb. 12, boomed again 
for Washington’s birthday—Democratic Chair- 
man Farley incidentally making his Washing- 
ton’s birthday speech the occasion to rebuke the 
Republicans for using the name of Lincoln for 
“partisan” purposes. 

In similar vein Democratic Publicity Director 
Charles Michelson in his weekly “Dispelling the 
Fog” newsletter to Democratic editors derided 
the “firecracker” bombardment of Republicans 
who in their Lincoln Day speeches, he thought, 
had obscured the fact that Lincoln “had his tilts 
with the Supreme Court” and “was a very sinful 
and rebellious official in this regard.” 

Into the Midwest farm belt where the tall 
corn grows—and also some of the tall G. O. P. 
Presidential timber—fared Mr. Farley for a 
heavy week-end of speech-making. Saturday 
night before the Kansas Democratic Club in To- 
peka, where Governor Landon officially resides, 
he loosed his main blast against former Presi- 
dent Hoover, with particular reference to Mr. 
Hoover’s Lincoln Day assertion that the New 
Deal had become a “fountain of fear.” Not the 
New Deal, but Mr. Hoover and the “reactionary 
element” were “bringing out the discredited 
weapon of fright and fear” to “intimidate” and 
“terrorize” the people, Mr. Farley charged. He 
called Mr. Hoover “an apostle of panic.” 

“From the day Mr. Roosevelt seized the ban- 
ner of American leadership from the faltering 
hands of Herbert Hoover, the United States has 
marched steadily forward toward the goal of 
economic security and social justice,” Mr. Farley 
said. 


ASSAILING THE BANKERS 


At a St. Louis rally Friday Mr. Farley com- 
plained that honest and constructive criticism 
of the New Deal had been “buried under the bar- 
rage of partisan, biased and bitter attacks 
emanating from those who have profited most 
by the New Deal measures.” He vigorously denied 
that the New Deal was hostile to business or im- 
peding business recovery. 

Back in Washington, Clark Trimble, clerk of 
the House of Representatives, made a lively con- 
tribution to the week’s party polemics with a 
sharply worded letter addressed to President 
Harper Sibley of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and President Robert B. Fleming of 
the American Bankers’ Association. Mr. Trim- 
ble charged that plutocrats have “bombarded 
and sandbagged” the masses till anarchy and 
communism thrive and spread. He assailed “in- 
ternational bankers” and challenged utterances 
of Messrs. Sibley and Fleming which he said 
proposed that the nation go back to the “old 
order of things.” 

In a Sunday night radio speech at Philadel- 
phia, W. Forbes Morgan, secretary of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, reviewed business 
gains, particularly as they affect Pennsylvania. 
Warmly lauding accomplishments of his nephew 
in the White House, Mr. Morgan said that for 
recovery and other good results of the New Deal 
“we have to thank one man—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” 


THE CALIFORNIA ISSUE 

After extended conferences, announcement 
was made Friday of President Roosevelt’s choice 
of personnel of the California delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention. EPIC and Con- 
servative wings of the party had been strug- 
gling for dominance in the delegation, the EPIC’s 
threatening revolt and independent action if they 
were not given 30 of the 44 delegates. The Presi- 
dent’s selection granted them only 16 and gave 
the balance of control to the conservative Mc- 
Adoo-led faction. 

Professedly unperturbed was the Democratic 
high command at news that Alfred E. Smith has 
been chosen to lead the New York Tammany del- 
egation to Philadelphia. White House audiences 
were given two other Tammany leaders, Jeremiah 
T. Mahoney and Thomas J. McMahon, who were 
said to have assured Mr. Roosevelt that the Wig- 
wam braves would not follow Brown Derby lead- 
ership if Governor Smith actualized his threat to 
“take a walk” out of the convention. 

Other conferences at Washington during the 
week on the Michigan situation were reported to 
have eventuated in prospects of harmonious and 
unified party action in that State, with Chairman 
Farley consenting to be main banquet speaker at 
a Grand Rapids “love-feast” the night before the 
Wolverine State convention, May 21. 

Similarly a sub-committee of the Nebraska 
State Central Committee took action looking to- 
ward sending a solid Roosevelt delegation to 
Philadelphia. 


GUBERNATORIAL ASPIRATIONS 


In Ohio, where party harmony was lately re- 
ported to have succeeded Gov. Martin L. Davey’s 
sniping at Relief Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins, the Governor will find another Democrat 
contesting his reelection, it developed last week. 
Lieut. Gov. Harold G. Mosier announced his 
candidacy. 

West Virginia, which now has the youngest 
United States Senator in the person of Senator 
Rush D. Holt (Dem.), may see another Holt in 
the Governor’s chair after the next election. 
Attorney General Homer A. Holt last week an- 
nounced his Democratic candidacy for the office, 
with reputed indorsement of Gov. H. G. Kump, 
the present incumbent. 
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A STORM OF POLITICAL IRE ON CAPITOL HILL 


ATHER COUGHLIN, Detroit radio priest, whose Sunday broad- 
casts to millions of people each week on political and economic 
issues, have been said to sway the course of legislation, becomes the 
object of bitter debate in the House of Representatives, 
Angered by references of the radio priest to his actions in the 
House, Chairman O'Connor of the House Rules Committee, a Cath- 
olic himself, issues a tirade in which he threatens to kick the clergy- 


‘Revolt’ on Capitol Hill 


Townsendism and Coughlinism 
Targets for Congressional Ire 


(TOWNSENDISM and Coughlinism—two politi- 

cal movements claiming vast hosts of voting 
supporters—got figuratively kicked around in 
Congress last week. 

In the case of the Rev. Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, founder of the National Union for 
Social Justice, reputedly having several million 
members, Representative John J. O’Connor 
(Dem.), of New York City, chairman of the 
House rules committee, suggested making the 
kicking more than figurative. He wired Father 
Coughlin: 

“I shall guarantee to kick you all the way 
from the Capitol to the White House, with cleri- 





—Underwood & Underwood. 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS THE RULES 


Representative Clarence Cannon, of Missouri, 

authority on rules of order, and parliamentarian 

for the Democratic National Conventions since 

1920, is again named to that post for the Phila- 
delphia convention. 











cal garb and all the silver in your pockets which 
you got by speculating in Wall Street.” 

Congressman O’Connor was angered by Father 
Coughlin’s alleged radio reference to him as a 
“servant of the money-changers” and the “as- 
sassin” of the inflationary Frazier-Lemke farm 
mortgage bill. 

When Representative Martin L. Sweeney 
(Dem.) of Cleveland, Ohio, sought to speak for 
Father Coughlin in the House, saying the De- 
troit priest would be in Washington soon to see 
whether Congressman O’Connor would really try 
to put on his kicking marathon, House members 
roared Mr. Sweeney down so that he could not 
finish his remarks. But next day Mr. O’Connor 
was loudly applauded when he presented his 
side of the controversy—incidentally withdraw- 
ing and apologizing for the language of his “kick- 
ing” threat. The applause continued when Rep- 
resentative Patrick J. Boland (Dem.) of Scran- 
ton, Pa., House majority whip, assailed the radio 
priest as a “demagogue and self-seeking im- 
poster” and “the chief threat to our existing form 
of government.” 


INFLUENCE ON THE WANE? 


Time was, and not so many months ago, when 
Father Coughlin by radio appeal could cause 
scores of thousands of telegrams to flutter in 
on Congressmen’s desks to sway the course of 
legislation. His influence is credited with hav- 
ing defeated American adherence to the World 
Court. But in the Congress shouts that drowned 
out Father Coughlin’s defender and the cheers 
applauding his antagonists, political observers 
professed to see a new mood of Congressional 
revolt against the Coughlin influence, at least 
on the money question—and this in an election 
year when the Detroit clergyman’s radio appeals 
and his Union for Social Justice have potential 
prospect of influencing the way large numbers 
of ballots are cast. 

Also against the Townsendites, who have been 





threat. 








threatening wholesale vote boycott against all 
candidates who don’t support the $200-a-month 
old-age pension plan, Congress struck back vig- 
orously last week. To gather ammunition against 
the tactics of Townsendism, the House by a 204- 
to-4 vote authorized an investigation into fund- 
raising and promotional activities of the Town- 
send organization. “Quack” and “racketeer” 
were among epithets hurled at Dr. Townsend 
and his fellow pension proponents. 


INVESTIGATION WELCOMED 


Representative John S. McGroarty, of Tujunga, 
Calif., 73-year-old poet laureate and sponsor of 
the Townsend pension bill in Congress, keynoted 
for the Townsend bloc in welcoming investiga- 
tion, which they held would lead to no embarras- 
sing disclosures. Attempts to widen the investi- 
gation to take in the Liberty League, the Cru- 
saders and other anti-New Deal political organ- 
izations were frustrated. (For report of the de- 
bate see page 6). 

W. L. Clements, who shares with Dr. Town- 
send the high command of the OARP, charged 
political persecution in the investigation move. 
Representative C. Jasper Bell (Dem.), of Kansas 
City, Mo., sponsor of the quiz resolution, who will 
be named chairman of the probing committee, 
said the committee would especially want to 
question Dr. Townsend. The latter’s attorney, 
Gomer Smith, of Oklahoma City, wired Mr. Bell 
the doctor’s illness would necessarily delay his 
appearance as a witness in Washington for at 
least a fortnight. 


A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


Meanwhile California ‘Townsendites were 
booming Representative McGroarty for Presi- 
dent, and he wired his assent to have his name 
go on the State presidential primary ballot May 
5—a maneuver reported to be mainly designed 
to persuade the California Democratic conven- 
tion to indorse the Townsend plan in their 
platform. 





Politics as Entertainment 


Calling Halt to Political Skits 
Over Air, On Screen and Stage 


POLITICAL drama has hard sledding. Holding 

that “emotional” appeal in dramatized Re- 
publican political skits would have an unfair 
effect on radio audiences, major broadcasting 
chains lately announced a policy of refusing to 
sell time on ‘the air for.any such offerings. 

With emotions of radio listeners thus pro- 
tected, further insulation for the emotions—and 
perhaps “risibles’—of Ohio movie goers is af- 
forded by the Ohio State Division of Film Cen- 
sorship. It has banned “The American Fire Bri- 
gade,” an animated political cartoon distributed 
by Sentinels of the Republic. The censors held 
the film was lacking in respectfulness toward the 
office of the President. 


DISAPPOINTMENT FOR OHIO “FANS” 


Consequently Buckeye State movie fans, polit- 
ical fans and fire fans who yearn to view Mr. 
Roosevelt in the role of a fire chief clanging up 
to the depression blaze with a fire-wagon full 
of professors and trying to fight the flames with 
comical rather than chemical extinguishing 
methods will have to travel over into other com- 
monwealths to see the show. 

Halted as drama sponsors in Ohio, the Sen- 
tinels continued their efforts of trying to halt 
the New Deal on other fronts. They held a rally 
in Chicago, with Col. Henry Breckenridge, As- 
sistant Secretary of War in President Wilson’s 
Administration, as the chief speaker. 


“PESTS OF LOCUSTS” 


“Farley’s mercenary army and the lesser rov- 
ing bands in the States and cities are pests of 
locusts” that are “heading us to bankruptcy,” 
Col. Breckenridge declared. 

“Perhaps their gigantic publicity machine, 
backed by billions of public money, may succeed 
in buying or deceiving enough people to carry 
the next election, but in the end we shall thwart 
them. Deep down in their hearts the American 
people know better than to look to politicians to 
feed them very long.” 


man from the Capitol to the White House, but later withdraws this 

Joining Mr. O’Connor is Representative Boland, majority 

whip, also a Catholic, who characterizes the priest as a “silver brick 
artist” and compares him with Judas Iscariot. 

To the priest’s defense in the House, rush Representative Martin 

L. Sweeney and William Lemke. 

silent for the time being. 


Father Coughlin himself remains 
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Less Than One-Third Favorable 
In Literary Digest Poll 


HAT do American clergymen think of the 


New Deal? 


Borrowing the technique and using some of 
the phraseology of a missive Gov. Philip F. La- 
Follette had sent to Wisconsin ministers, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last Fall sought by means of a 
form letter widely mailed to clergymen to ob- 
tain their “counsel and advice” and elicit their 


opinions of New Deal policies. 


A number of letters in reply were published, 
when read in pulpits or supplied to the press. But 
the White House was silent as to the general re- 


Little has been forthcoming from of- 
ficial sources as to tenor of clerical opinion dis- 
closed by Mr. Roosevelt’s overture to sound out 
the attitude of American church leadership to- 


sponse. 


ward his Administration. 


70 PER CENT OPPOSED 


A “straw” on the consensus of church leaders’ 
opinion of the New Deal is furnished, however, 
in the current number of the Literary Digest, 


which has tabulated replies received from 
clergymen in its recent 10,000,000-ballot refer- 
endum. 

Of the 21,606 ministers, priests and rabbis re- 
turning answers in the Digest poll, 15,172 record 
themselves as disapproving the acts and policies 
of the Roosevelt Administration and 6,434 reg- 
ister themselves as favorable. 

This division shows the pro-New Deal clergy 
numbering 29.78 per cent and the anti-New Deal 
clergy 70.22 per cent. The Digest poll indicates 
a stronger anti-New Deal trend of sentiment 
among the ministers than among the mass of 
American citizenry. Final general results had 
shown 62.66 per cent of all persons recorded in 
the straw vote opposing the New Deal and 37.34 
favoring it. 


A SHIFT SINCE 1934 


Less than two years ago a Digest poll, taken in 
the Summer of 1934, showed 55 per cent of the 
clergy favoring the Administration’s policies. 

In only three States—Alabama, Mississippi 
and South Carolina—does the present Digest 





—Underwood & Underwood. 


PREFERENCE AND DUTY 


John Hamilton, National Committeeman from 

Kansas, and Assistant Chairman and General 

Counsel of the: Republican National Committee, 

declares that despite his preference for Governor 

Landon as a Presidential candidate, he will carry 
on his duties as counsel without prejudice. 

















straw vote reveal a majority of clergymen sup- 
porting the present Administration and its poli- 
cies. The most pronounced clerical opposition 
is revealed in Maryland and Delaware, where 
the anti-New Deal ratio is 4 to 1, while a 3 to 1 
“anti” proportion prevails in West Virginia, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Florida. 





New Deal ‘Confusion’ 


Assailed By G. O. P. 


Ohio a Battle-ground as Borah 
Foes Swing Into Action 


66" HE Roosevelt phalanx that for more than 

two years presented a solid front as it 
Swept everything before it, suddenly has 
come panic-stricken and demoralized. The New 
Deal army is on the run. Desertions by the bet- 
ter brains have been followed by widespread re- 
volt in the ranks, until today the bewildered 
Commander-in-Chief, knowing not what course 
to pursue, or what of his old following remains, 
is finding it more and more difficult to hold to- 
gether the remnants of his once victorious 
army.” 

Thus in its weekly publicity broadside, the 
Republican National Committee (which has just 
acquired a new publicity director in the person 
of Theodore A. Huntley, Washington newspaper 
man) gives its G. O. P. elephant’s-eye view of 
the situation in the New Deal camp. 

A balky Congress is kicking over the traces, it 
is asserted, while the “squandering mania” 
threatens inflation and a confusion of counsels 
pours into the President's ears and “real Dem- 
ocrats” join Republicans in a “withering fire” 
of criticism. 

Congress’ repudiation of the President’s $21,- 
000, 000 “pet boondoggles,” the Florida ship canal 
and the Passamaquoddy tidal project, are char- 
acterized as “a double blow in the face” for the 
Executive. 


BUTTONS THAT BLOOM IN SPRING 

As snowdrifts melted away on Capitol Hill last 
week, no posies peeped forth—but on some coat 
lapels were seen blooming the earliest 1936 cam- 
paign buttons. First to toss his hat in the 
G. O. P. ring, Senator Borah was also first to 
produce a campaign button crop. 

Besides buttons, the Idahoan issued a state- 
ment expressing his satisfaction that the “favor- 
ite son fraud” had been eliminated from the 1936 
Republican race for the presidential nomination. 
He was referring to strategy in some States of 
getting behind straw men candidates to be 
pushed over when the bandwagon rushes begin 
in the national convention. 

In Ohio, where such reported strategy was 
foiled by Senator Borah filing for the May 12 
primary, Republican scouts, at reputed instance 
of Walter F. Brown, Ohio national committeeman 
and a Hoover leader, started informal polls to 
check relative strength of rival candidates. They 
were reported to hope for results that would in- 
duce Governor Landon or Colonel Knox to enter 
the primaries against Senator Borah. Early re- 
sults of their checkup strengthened this hope, 
they said. 


STUMPING TOUR PROMISED 

Borah leaders countered with the promise that 
their champion would actively begin an Ohio 
stumping tour by mid-March. In other States 
Borah boomers were active. Headquarters for 
his Illinois campaign were opened last week in 
Chicago—occupying, by coincidence,’ the same 
hotel rooms whence Theodore Roosevelt launched 


- his 1912 Bull Moose movement against the G. O. 


P. “Old Guard.” 

In a Washington’s birthday radio address Sena- 
tor Borah invoked Washington’s counsels for 
“aloofness from the political affairs and contro- 
versies of the Old World” and charged that “well 
organized propaganda of the most insidious na- 
ture” is being employed to induce fuller Ameri- 
can political participation in world affairs. 

While Ohio’s national committeeman was al- 
legedly inspiring Ohio Landon activity, John 
Hamilton, national committeeman from Kansas, 
though admitting he was “partial to the cause 
of Governor Landon,” issued a statement deny- 
ing he had used his national headquarters posi- 
tion as counsel to the Republican National Com- 
mittee “to influence others” in the matter of 
the Landon candidacy. 


MR. PINCHOT TURNS TO RADIO 


Former Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
who lately has been peppering the White House 
with letters critical of the work-relief set-up in 
his State, turned from letter-writing to broad- 
casting last week to tell the radio audience that 
“the Government at Washington is a mess” be- 
cause “the man in charge is a poor mechanic.” 

“Every nut,” declared Mr. Pinchot, “is loose 
(and that goes double), every joint squeaks, the 
steering wheel is out of kilter, the brakes are on 
the bum, the front wheels are wobbly, the whole 
machine rattles like a truckload of milk cans, 
and the mileage per dollar is simply disgrace- 
ful.” 

In a radio address on “Government Lobbies,” 
delivered under Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee auspices, Representative Frederick R. 
Lehlback, of New Jersey, scored “pressure” and 
“coercion” on Congress by the “Administration 
lobby.” 

Departing for Europe aboard the “President 
Roosevelt” (named for his father rather than 
for his cousin, Franklin D.), Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt fired a parting shot about the present 
Administration being “Santa Claus to the world 
at the expense of the American people.” 

Meanwhile California Republicans were aghast 
at extolling words for the New Deal by Gov. 
Frank F. Merriam (Rep). He reportedly ac- 
claimed President Roosevelt as “a man raised 
by Almighty God to meet the country’s present 
crisis.” Forthwith President A. J. Zirpoli of the 
California Young Democrats’ Club invited the 
Governor to hop off the G. O. P. bandwagon and 
“openly campaign in behalf of President Roose- 
velt.” 
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+ HOUSING 


‘HREE years of governmental] et- 
fort have failed to bring a solu- 
tion to one major recovery problem: 
How may the construction indus- 
try, particularly in the field of home 
building, be restored to normal levels 
of operation? 

In spite of the setting up of half 
a dozen new housing agencies and 
expenditure of large sums for public 
works the stalemate in building | 
continues. 

If prosperity could be brought to 
the building trades the largest sin- | 
gle group of unemployed workers 
could be given jobs. 

Because of the potentialities for 
reemployment in the construction 
industry, Federal housing experts 
once more are revising their pro- 
gram. 

A year and a half ago when the 
governmental program for insuring 
mortgage and modernization loans 
was being inaugurated a marked 
difference of opinion was expressed 
among officials as to the form of | 
Federal stimulus for housing. 


PRIVATE EFFORTS PREFERRED 


Should the program embody a | 
larger subsidized low-cost housing 
program or should the efforts for 
recovery be centered on encouraging 
private construction? 

This difference in views still 
expressed but with one major dif- 
ference. Proponents of subsidized 
low-cost housing now agree that 
such a program should be carried 
out by local initiative rather than 
through a strictly Federal set-up. 

Experience with the PWA low-cost 
housing program, says Public 
Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes, has demonstrated the neces- 
sity for a plan whereby the locali- 
ties will assume major responsibility. 


GREAT NEED OF HOUSES 
How much new housing is needed? + 
Only one-sixth as many dwelling 
units were provided annually from 


is 





‘After Three Years of Shifting Policies 


Building Stalemate Continues 





1931 to 1935 as were built annually 
from 1921 to 1930. 

This lag in building and the in- 
crease in the number of families 
since 1930 has caused a shortage of 
housing estimated at from one to 
two million dwellings. 

In addition to the shortage in 
housing there is the need for im- 
proving existing facilities. Mr. Ickes 
points out that it has been authori- 


all American families live in sub- 


standard homes or are the victims | 


of overcrowding. 

Part of the housing shortage has 
been obscured by the “doubling up” 
of families in single family dwell- 
ings and the drop in the marriage 
rate during the early part of the 
depression. 

In the last two years there has 
been a decline in the “doubling up” 
and an increase in the marriage 
rate. As a result, in large sections 
of the country vacancies are re- 
ported to have dropped to 1 or 2 per 
cent of all dwellings. Normally, va- 
cancies range from 5 to 8 per cent. 


DANGER OF RENT INCREASE 

Unless new residential building 
can be increased more rapidly— 
last year it was double that of 1934 
but still only about 17 per cent of 
the 1928 total—there is danger of 
too perpendicular an increase in 
rents, with the other evils of a boom 
period such as the building of low 
quality houses to sell at inflated 
prices. 

That argument is advanced by 
cfficials who believe the Government 
should take further steps to stimu- 
late private building. 

Proposals for governmental ac- 
tivity may be divided into two 
classifications: (1) subsidy proposals 


designed for the 
group and (2) proposals designed to 
stimulate private construction. 
Opponents of the subsidy propos- 
als generally admit that there is a 
large section of the population for 


lowest-income 


: PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE EFFORTS + 


+ 





whom private industry cannot prof-| 


itably build new housing. 


SUBSIDIES: PRO AND CON 
They point out two objections to 


subsidy: 

Such a program would be too se- 
vere a drain on the budget. 

There is danger that a subsidized 
program would interfere with the re- 
covery of the private building in- 
dustry and that it might prove im- 
possible to restrict such buildings to 
the lowest-income groups for whom 
it is admitted private industry can- 
not built profitably. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, is drafting a bill to provide 
for the subsidized program. He has 
announced it will be introduced in 
Congress before March 1 and that 


tatively estimated that one-third of | ‘a program involving large Federal | 





President Roosevelt is in favor of | 


such a program. 
Major proposals which it has been 
revealed are under consideration in- 


* clude: 


1—A decentralized program under 
which local governments would in- 
augurate and carry out all but a few 
Federal demonstration projects. 

2.—Federal aid in the form of a 
subsidy of 45 per cent of the cost 
with the balance to be amortized 
over a 60-year period. 

3.—Restriction of the housing to 
the lowest-income group through 
the application of a rigid means test. 

4.—Establishment of a permanent 


| division in the Federal Government 


to supervise low-cost housing de- 
velopments for a ten-year period. 


| 


5.—ANn appropriation of from 300 
to 400 million dollars to cover the 
cost of the program for one year. 
This is admitted by Senator Wagner 
to be a tentative figure which proba- 
bly is high for the first year. 

Important phases of the program 
which have not been announced: (1) 
the basis of the Federal subsidy and 
(2) how the construction will be 
carried out 


PRIVATE BUILDING 

Proposals to increase private 
building now pending before the Ad- 
ministration which may be submit- 
ted to Congress, authoritatively are 
described as follows: 

1—Amenadment of the National 
Housing Act to provide insurance for 
90 per cent mortgage loans on homes 
costing $5,000 or less. 

This would eliminate present fea- 
tures of the Act requiring prospec- 
tive home builders to put up 20 per 
cent of the cost before they can bor- 
row the remainder under a Govern- 
ment insured first mortgage. How- 
ever, Officials say State laws would 
have to be revised to permit fi- 
nancing institutions to make 90 per 
cent loans. 

2.—Simplification of the insurance 
features of the Housing Act so as to 
encourage the setting up of limited 
dividend corporations for construc- 
tion of low-cost housing. 

3.—Expansion of the volume of 
mortgages insurable under the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration from 
one to three billion dollars. 

4.—Doubling of the present 12-to-1 
ratio of debentures to capital of na- 
tional mortgage associations to 
stimulate the establishment of these 
agencies. 

5.—Provision for RFC financing of 
several “sample” mortgage associa- 
tions to test this means of increas- 
ing the market for mortgages. 

6.—Extension of FHA moderniza- 
tion loan insurance beyond April 1, 
the date under which it terminates 
under the Housing Act. 

With these changes of existing 


Penal Colonies: 
Lesson From Abroad 


Sanford Bates Suggests Prisons 
On Remote Islands 


sPECIAL penal colonies on islands 

and other remote territorial pos- 
sessions may be the solution of the 
prison reform problem in this 
country. 

That is the suggestion of Sanford 
Bates, director of the United States 
Bureau of Prisons. 

Improvements in prison conditions 
during recent years have been in- 
adequate, contends Mr. Bates, and 
“we might do worse than to study 
the possibilities of establishing is- 
land prisons.” 

Modern humane practices have 
eliminated the cruelties, says Mr. 
Bates, which have been practiced on 
the “Devil’s Islands” of other na- 
tions. 

In a visit to Russia last Summer 
he found that the Russians have 
had success in their attempts to set 
up prison communities where they 
attempt “not so much to correct and 
restore the individual delinquent as 
to remove and colonize him wader 
newer and more hopeful environ- 
ment.” 





legislation it is proposed that FHA 
continue its program for reduction of 
excessive interest rates by eliminat- 


| tion with 


MAKING POLITICS TABOO 
IN OFFICE AND FACTORY 





‘THE House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary is about to unravel the 
problem of how far Congress may 
go in an attempt to prevent politi- 
cal intimidation of employes by cor- 
porate or individual employers. 
The Senate on Feb. 4 passed, 
without a word of discussion, a bill 
(S. 2134) to prohibit employers 
from influencing the vote of their 
employes in national elections. 
Drafted by Senator Van Nuys 
(Dem.), of Indiana, it was favor- 
ably reported by the Judiciary Com- 


| 


mittee and passed by the Senate 


and on to the House without the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of 
es Aad 
PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

“It is unlawful for any person or 


corporation,” says the bill as it went 
to the House, “to influence or at- 


| tempt to influence, through fear or 


intimidation, the vote of any per- 
son employed by them, in connec- 
any election at which 
Presidential and Vice Presidential 
electors or Representative in, or a 


| Delegate or Resident Commissioner 


to, Congress are to be voted for.” 
There is a maximum penalty un- 


corporation and $1,000 fine and a 
year’s imprisonment for any of its 


der the bill of $5,000 fine for any | 


Inquiry now is being made, in 
telegrams te the Capitol, whether 
under the broad terms of the bill, if 
enacted, it might even pe inter- 
preted to forbid dissemination of 
factual information to employes. 
“No, sir,” says Senator Van Nuys, 
disclaiming any such interpretation, 
notwithstanding fear of some of the 
opponents of the bill. He says such 
factual information may be given 
without fear of violating the pro- 
Posed law. Its purpose, he ex- 
plained, is to break up such intimi- 
dation, as he has seen in his own 
State, of a corporation or other em- 
ployer posting political signs, or 
having its representatives wear po- 
litical buttons, or tell employes what 
to do, conspicuously in the factories. 


SCOPE DEFINED 


In the House, the bill 
Judiciary subcommittee, 
Representative Weaver (Dem.) of 
Asheville, N. C. He says the Senate 
bill is rather broad and it will be 
considered along with several kin- 
dred bills that have been introduced 
in the House, including one that is 
more precise in terms and another 
that would prohibit intimidation ov 
such government agencies as tne 
Works Progress Administration. The 
whole subject, he says, will be cotre 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee, 


is before a 
headed by 
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GLENN Nixon | its provisions. 


officers, directors or agents, or for 
any individual employer, who vio- 
lates, or consents to violate, any of 


what the 


Mr. Weaver'said he could not say 
subcommittee probably 


would report to the full committee. 


91°" ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1935 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 





To the Policyholders 
and the Publie:— 


During the year 1935 the New York Life 
paid or credited $141,602,272 to living policy- 
holders and $67,991,240 to the beneficiaries of 
those who died. These huge disbursements 
reflect the great social service rendered by this 
mutual Company through the cooperative 
effort of its policyholders. 


The Company’s assets were $2,243,587,752 
at the close of 1935, an increase of $134,082,528 
over the previous year. Bonds eligible for 
amortization are carried at their amortized 
value determined in accordance with the laws 
of the State of New York. All other bonds, 
including bonds in default, and all stocks 
(guaranteed and preferred), are carried at 
market value as of December 31, 1935. The 
following table shows the diversification of the 
Company’s assets at the end of 1935. 

Per Cent of 


ts each item to 


Anse 
Dec. 31, 1985 Total Assets 


Cash on Hand or in ; 
$57,207,273.47, 2.55 
United States Govern- 

ment, direct, or fully 

guaranteed Bonds... . 321,276,844.71 14.32 
State, County and Mu- 

nicipal Bonds 218,461 ,034.63) 9.74 
Railroad Bonds........ .: 326,116,485.74 14,54 
Public Utility Bonds. . . . 165,657,871.33) 7.38 


Industrial and Other 
25,607,657.58 1.14 
53,235,381.24 2,37 
Foreign Bonds 1,500,627.37 07 
Preferred and Guaran- 
teed Stocks 
Real Estate Owned (In- 
cluding Home Office) . 115,335,505.83 
Foreclosed Real Estate | 
Subject to Redemption 4,106,665.78 
First Mortgages on City 
Properties 
First Mortgages on } 
Se Seer 9,493,652.22 (42 
Policy Loans.......... .379,961,059.47 16,93 
Interest & Rents Due 
& Accrued 


Net Amount of Uncol- 
lected and Deferred 
Premiums 29,997,474.44) 1.34 


Other Assets 146,303.28 O01 


TOTAL ASSETS = $2,243,587,752.37, 100% 


Securities amounting to $35,722,134.15 included above 
are deposited as required by lew. 


80,880,743.00 3.60 
5.14 
| «18 


425,058,944.91 18.95 


29,544,227.37 1.32 


The liabilities, including policy reserves cal- 
culated on the most conservative basis used 
by American life insurance companies, were 
$2,126,880,881 on December 31, 1935. A Spe- 
cial Investment Reserve of $40,000,000 not 
required by law, and reserves of $40,073,472 
for dividends payable to policyholders in 1936 
are included in the liabilities. 


Surplus funds reserved for general contine 
gencies amounted to $116,706,871. 


Mortality was favorably low. Expenses 
were slightly higher, due chiefly to increased 
taxation. 

The interest yield on securities obtainable in 
1935 of the high quality and type demanded 
by the Company for the investment of its 
policyholders’ funds declined throughout the 
year. In view of the general financial situa- 
tion and in adherence to the Company’s prin- 
ciple that safety is the first requisite in life 
insurance and must always be the first con- 
sideration, the Company deemed it prudent 
to strengthen its reserves. 

At the close of 1935 the Company had 
2,672,636 policies in force giving insurance 
protection of more than $6,620,800,000 to 
homes, families and busines interests. The 
amount of new insurance issued by the Com- 
pany during the year was $466,356,000. In 
addition, men and women paid $40,428,582 to 
the Company for annuities to provide a guar- 
anteed life income. 

During its history of 91 years, throughout 
every financial and economic crisis, the New 
York Life has met every obligation it assumed. 
Today, as in the past, it is sqund and safe. 
Policyholders may be assured as to their wis- 
dom in making provision for their dependents 
in event of death and for themselves in old age 
through their insurance in this Company. 

A more complete report listing the securities 
owned by the Company, as well as detailed 
information on any of our policy contracts, 
will gladly be sent upon request to the Com- 
pany’s Home Office, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York, or to any of its Branch Offices through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
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+ FIRST VICTORY FOR THE GOVERNMENT ON TVA + 


How sweeping was the victory of 
the Federal power program 
when the Supreme Court by an 8- 
to-1 decision brought to nought the 
efforts of utility interests to halt 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
sale of electric power? (For an ac- 
count of the decision see page 11.) 
Once the decision was made pub- 


lic, this question engaged the eager | 


attention of Government officials 
concerned, Congressional protagon- 


ists of plans similar to the TVA and | 


executives of private utility compan- 
ies. 
Whatever 


the final answer, the 


Court’s opinion gave added point | 
to recommendations made two days | 


later to the President for establish- 
ing a Pacific Northwest Power 
Agency, which would differ 
the TVA in being separated from 
social planning functions. 
involve the interconnection of an 


eventual ten dams in the Columbia | 


River basin, of which the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville are now in 
process of construction. The Presi- 
dent had asked for the report from 
the regional planning commission 
for this area. 

EFFECT OF OPINION 

Meanwhile the precise significance 
of the decision was variously inter- 
preted. 

From President Roosevelt, 
whom the TVA is known to be es- 
pecially valued, no comment was 
forthcoming. 

Senator George W. Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, who may properly be 
considered the “father” of the TVA, 
declared that the decision would 
give great impetus to other Federal 
power projects, including his own 
bill to establish a Mississippi Valley 
Authority. 

Senator Kenneth McKellar (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, another venteran sup- 
porter of the plan, asserted its 
meaning to be the renewed and ever 
increasing happiness to the TVA 
region and eventually cheap power 
rates for all the people. 

More specific was Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, who saw in ita 
validation of the Government’s 
yardstick for the cost of electric 
power. Said he: 

“Not only does this decision settle 
the question of the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to dispose effec- 
tively of the surplus of such Govern- 
ment projects as the Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee and similar projects, 
but it puts the stamp of constitu- 
tional approval on the underlying 
water-power policy of the Federal 
Power Act.” 

In particular, he saw established 
the right of the Power Commission 
to lease power from Government 
dams, to license private companies 
to construct dams, to collect fees 
from them on the power sold and 
to plan comprehensively for the de- 


from | 


It would | : 
| 6 have alreaay signed contracts with 


by 











Projects Will Be Pushed—Utility Appeals to Congress 


velopment of power in connection 
with navigation dams. 


Furthermore, he deciared the de- | 


cision validates in advance the nav- 
igation and power plans in prospect 
if and when the St. Lawrence Water- 
way treaty with Canada is ratified. 


TVA PREPARES ADVANCE 

TVA officials made no public com- 
ment. What they did do was to 
prepare plans to supply electricity 
to 27 additional communities in the 
Tennessee Valley which have al- 
ready voted to acquire distribution 
systems for using TVA power. 

These 27 communities, of which 


the Authority, have a total popula- 
tion of about 743,000 out of the 2,- 
000,000 inhabitants of the Tennessee 
drainage basin and the 6,000,000 in- 
habitants within the TVA’s “sphere 
of influence.” 

Among the largest of the com- 
munities to which power is expected 
shortly to be made available are 
Knoxville, Memphis and Chatta- 
nooga. 

The three Alabama towns most 
immediately concerned, Florence, 
Sheffield and Tuscumbia, whose 
purchase of TVA power had been 


| enjoined in the Court action termi- 
| nated by the Supreme Court de- 
cision, celebrated in carnival mood. 


Popular demonstrations broke out 
also in many other communities. 

In contrast, utility stocks on the 
exchanges were sold heavily at lower 


prices. 


| VIEWS OF UTILITY CHIEFS 


As president of the chief utility 
holding company system interested 
in the TVA area, Wendell L. Wilkie, 
of the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corp., addressed a petition to Con- 
gress that it should define the limits 
of the Government activity in the 
utility field. 

He asserted that the Supreme 
Court in its decision did not pass 
on the social or economic wisdom 


| of “collecting hundreds of millions 


of dollars from tax payers from all 
parts of the country and spending 
that money in one selected area.” 

Holding that the decision was less 
sweeping than some supposed, Dr. 
Hugh S. Magill, president of the 
American Federation of Investors, 
expressed a hope that other vital 
questions which the Court did not 
consider at this time might be 
brought as soon as possible for final 
adjudication. 

While he did not state what these 
questions were, Dr. Magill expressed 
pleasure that the issue would now 
go directly to the people, who, he 
held, have never favored the princi- 





ples represented by “this extrava- | 
| gant Socialistic experiment.” 


The decision itself, however, did 
mention specifically some of the 
points which it did not cover. 

One of these was direct manu- 


facture in competition with private | 


industry. 

The relevance of this point is that 
the TVA is engaged in the manu- 
facture on a limited scale of phos- 
phate fertilizer, which it distributes 
to some 2,000 farmers who have 
agreed to use it as directed for 
demonstration purposes. 

TVA officials point out that they 
are not manufacturing for sale but 


are showing the advantages of the 


use of the fertilizer and that they 
have succeeded in demonstrating 
how this fertilizer may be manu- 





factured at much lower costs than 
the chemical industry is actually 
making it. Its purpose is declared 
to be to aid in establishing a private 
industry in the valley which will 
be of more service to the farmers 
than would one manufacturing at 
higher cost and selling at higher 
prices. 

Likewise the TVA’s work in dem- 
onstrating the feasibility of a cer- 


+ 


Right to Develop Natural Resources Affirmed—New 


amics industry is declared to be of | 


the same nature. 


| SOME LIMITATIONS 


The Court pointed out also that 
it did not rule on the larger aspects 
of the TVA’s activities—its so-called 
social functions. 


in regard to these, that they are all 


parallelled by similar activities car- | program. 


TVA officials say, | 


| 





ried on by other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Its works in forestation, 
stance, goes forward with 
and close cooperation of 
partment of Agriculture. 

TVA officials say privately 
they expect other suits to be brought 
shortly, but that the fundamental 
question has already been decided. 
On the basis of that, they expect 
sufficient success In 
their power to provide a “yardstick” 
of costs, though many years will 
probably be required before it is on 


for in- 
the aid 
the De- 


a scale large enough to be thorough-. 


ly adequate. 

Among the power issues not set- 
tled by the Court is the right of the 
Public Works Administration to 
make loans and gifts of money to 
municipalities to construct electric 
systems. Cases involving this point 
have not reached the Supreme Court. 

This issue, however, has little sig- 
nificance for the TVA’s immediate 
The practice of the TVA 


that | 


marketing of | 


is to acquire from private companies 
the necessary property when the 
municipality has voted to own it. 
This property is then purchased from 
the TVA by the municipality out of 
the revenue from clectricity retailed. 
Interest at 3 per cent is charged. 
Overshadowed by the TVA case 
was a court advantage which utility 


| companies won last week in con- 
| testing the Utility Holding Company 


Act. 
UTILITIES WIN A POINT 

Seven suits, possible precursors of 
scores more, had been brought into 
the District of Columbia Supreme 


| Court, their purpose being to en- 
| join the Securities and Exchange 
| Commission from carrying out the 


law on the ground that it was un- 
constitutional. 
The Court had stayed 


the suits 


| on the plea of the Attorney General 


that the basic issue of the law was 
being tested in the SEC’s own suit 
against the Electric Bond and Share 


- =3 
| Company, brought in the District 
| Court of Southern New York. a 
The companies carried their cases’ 
to the Court of Appeals, which 
granted them last week the right 
| to argue that the lower court’s stay 
| of the cases was in error. 
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New Techniques in 
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And in Settling Labor Disputes 





[Continued From Page 5.] 


was reasonably possible under the 
circumstances, hence the strikers 
were still employes. 

Moreover, it held that, by solicit- 
ing individual employes to return 
to work but refusing to meet the col- 
lective representatives, it had emas- 
culated the union, which is an un- 
fair labor practice under the Labor 
Relations Act. 

What was the remedy proposed? 

Merely to order collective bargain- 
ing was held to be inadequate, the 
bargaining power of the union hav- 
ing been weakened by an unfair 
labor practice. So it issued one of 
the most drastic orders which it has 
yet written, namely, that new em- 
ployes should be discharged in suffi- 
cient number to make room for those 
who went on strike. ’ 

The Company plans to fight the 
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order, arguing that its business does 
not directly affect interstate com- 
merce. 

This is one of the 575 labor dis- 
putes which have come before the 
Board since its inception last August. 
Workers involved numbered 141,000. 
Of the total number of cases, nearly 
half (261) have been “closed,” that 
is, settled by agreement or by with- 
drawal of charges. This case is also 
one of the 47 strikes with which 
the Board has dealt. 


“ 7 *. 


LABOR VIEW ON HOUSING 


The American Federation of Labor 
has announced a policy on the hous- 
ing question. 

As applied to Federal policy, there 
are two chief contentions on the 
best way to promote housing. 

One is for encouraging private 
capital to invest, the encouragement 
taking chiefly the form of insured 
mortgages, as handled by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

The other is the subsidy plan, 
under which the Government itself 
would build low-cost houses for rent, 
as the Public Works Administration 
has done to a limited extent. 

The A. F. of L. chooses the latter. 
The FHA’s plan, says a committee 
report made public last week, plays 
into the hands of the “subdivider” 
and small speculator, who “typically 
chisels in the payment of labor.” 

The report added: 

“The FHA benefits neither low- 
income families, who need better 
housing, nor professional building 
trades workers. It has no perma- 
nent control over rentals and no 
control over labor conditions.” 

As for the other alternative, hous- 
ing constructed by the Government, 
that has still to face a Supreme 
Court test. Argument is set for 
March 2 on a case involving the 
right of the Government to condemn 
land for slum clearance purposes. A 
Government brief was filed last 
week arguing that this right is a 
lawful exercise of the power of Con- 
gress for the general welfare. 

JOHN W. TayYLor. 
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VALIDATION OF TVA POWER SALES| 





Chief Points in the Supreme Court’s 
Decision on Federal Electricity 





‘PO an expectant nation, the Su- 

preme Court of the United States 
on Feb. 17, made it known that the 
Government’s vast electric power 
program, the “yardstick” operations 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
would not be interrupted on the basis 
of the legal attack on it which has 
been under way since September 13, 
1934. 

By an 8-to-1 decision, the Court 
expressly ruled that the TVA has 
the constitutional right to dispose 
of the power developed from Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals, and, by im- 
plication, that it might so dispose 
of current developed from any other 
dam built and used for purposes 
ot improving navigation, controlling 
floods or other purposes within the 
recognized powers of Congress. 

The Court further held that the 
TVA might purchase or build trans- 
mission lines in order to reach the 
market for its power. 

The majority opinion was read by 
Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes. The 
lone dissenter was Justice James C. 
McReynolds. A separate concurring 
opinion was read by Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis, which differed from the 
majority on a point of jurisdiction. 


PLAINTIFF’S RIGHT TO SUE 

The first point to be decided was 
the right of the plaintiffs to bring 
the case in the first place. 

What the plaintiffs objected to 
was a contract entered into by the 
Alabama Power Company to sell 
part of its transmission lines to the 
TVA. The plaintiffs were preferred 
stockholders of the company. Their 
plea was that the company’s con- 
tract was illegal, since the law creat- 
ing the TVA was invalid, and should 
therefore be set aside. 

The court upheld their right to 
sue, quoting several precedents. 
Justice Brandeis, joined by Justices 
Stone, Cardozo and Roberts, dif- 
fered, citing other precedents and 
differently interpreting those which 
the Chief Justice had advanced. 
These four associate justices held 
that the case should have been dis- 
missed without decision of the con- 
stitutional question. 


MAIN POINT IN ISSUE 

This question settled in favor of 
the plaintiffs, the next point was the 
scope of the constitutional issue. 
The Government had contended 
that the sole issue was the right of 
the Government to dispose of its 
power from Wilson Dam. 

The stockholders’ contention was 
that the issue was much wider, 
namely, should the Government be 
permitted, under the guise of dis- 
posing of its surplus power, to enter 
into competition with private utility 
companies, thereby in effect intro- 
ducing a “socialistic” principle into 
the economic picture? 

The lower courts had decided dif- 
ferently on this point. The District 
Court held the issue to be the wide 
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one and had ruled against the TVA. 
The Circuit Court, on the other 
hand, had narrowed the issue and 
decided for the TVA. Plainly, the 
outcome of the case before the Su- 
preme Court would turn largely on 
which view was followed. 

The Court chose to take cogni- 
zance of the narrower view. Said 
Chief Justice Hughes: 

“The question to be determined is 
limited to the validity of the con- 
tract. Claims based merely upon as- 
sumed potential invasion of rights 
are not enough to warrant judicial 
intervention.” 

With the question thus narrowed, 
the opinion held: 

1—“‘The Wilson Dam and its 
power plant must be held to have 
been constructed in the exercise of 
the constitutional functions of the 
Federal Government.” 

2—“The water power at Wilson 
Dam came into full possession of the 
Federal Government. The electric 
energy thence produced constitutes 
property belonging to the United 
States.” 

3.—“Authority to dispose of prop- 
erty constitutionally acquired by the 
United States is expressly granted 
to Congress by the Constitution” 
(Art. 4, Sec. 3). 

4—“It is well established that 
water power, and the electrical 
energy developed therefrom, are sus- 
ceptible of disposition as property 
belonging to the United States.” 


QUESTION OF “SURPLUS” 

5.—“The Court recognizes no such 
distinction as that Congress has au- 
thority to dispose of electric energy 
only to the extent that it is a surplus 
necessarily created in the course of 
making munitions of war or operat- 
ing the works for navigation pur- 
poses; that is, that the remainder of 
the available energy must be lost or 
go to waste. 

“Would anyone say that because 
the United States had built its own 
dam and plant in the exercise of its 
constitutional functions and had 
complete ownership and dominion 
over both, no power could be sup- 
plied to the communities and enter- 
prises dependent on it, not because 
of any unwillingness of Congress to 
supply it; or of any overriding Gov- 
ernment need, but because there was 
no constitutional authority to fur- 
nish the supply?” | 

6.—‘The method of disposing of | 
the electrical energy must be ap- 
propriate to the nature of the prop- 
erty, it must be one adopted in the 
public interest as distinguished from 
private or personal ends, and we 
may assume that it must be con- 
sistent with the foundation princi- 
ples of our dual system of Govern- 
ment. 

“The transmission line which the 
TVA undertakes to purchase fur- 
nishes a method of reaching a mar- 
ket. We know of no constitutional 
ground upon which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be denied the right to 
seek a wider market. 

“We suppose that in the early 
cays of mining in the West, if the 
Government had undertaken to op- 
erate a silver mine on its domain, 
it could have acquired the mules or 
horses and equipment to carry its 
silver to market. 

“The transmission lines for electric 
energy are but a facility for convey- 
ing to market that particular sort 
of property. 

“Certainly the Alabama Power 
Company has no _ constitutional 
right to insist that it shall be the 
sole purchaser of the energy gen- 
erated at Wilson Dam.” 


WHAT IS NOT DECIDED 
Finally Chief Justice 
pointed out certain issues 
this opinion does not cover. 
One is the possible right of the 


Hughes 
which 
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Government to use its power for 
establishing industries the output of 
which competes with private busi- 
ness, thus drawing to the Federal 
Government the conduct and man- 
agement of business having no rela- 
tion to the purposes for which the 
Federal Government was established. 
This picture, though “eloquently 
drawn” by the plaintiffs, was de- 
clared to be irrelevant. 

A second question declared not to 
be involved was the right of the 
Government to acquire or operate 
local or urban distribution systems. 

Moreover, the status of any other 
dam of the TVA was not specifically 
ruled on, nor was the constitution- 
ality of the TVA Act itself. 
DISSENT OF ONE JUSTICE 

Vehemently dissenting from the 
majority opinion, Justice McRey- 
nolds held that the contract in 
question could not be regarded as 
a mere isolated effort to dispose of 
property. Said he: 

“We must give attention to the 
whole transaction—its antecedents, 
purposes and effect—as well as the 
terms employed.” 

After drawing a word picture of 
the TVA’s proposed power program, 
he declared: 

“The record leaves no room for 
reasonable doubt that the primary 
purpose was to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the business of dis- 
tributing and selling electric power 
throughout certain large districts, 
to expel the power companies that 
had long serviced them and to con- 
trol the market therein. 

“Under the guise of disposition 
something wholly different was to 
be accomplished—devotion of elec- 
tric power to purposes beyond the 
sphere of proper Government ac- 
tion, an unlawful goal. 

“If under the thin mask of dis- 
posing of property, the United 
States can enter the business of gen- 
erating, transmitting and _ selling 
power as, when and wherever some 
board may specify, with the definite 
design to accomplish ends wholly 
beyond the sphere marked out for 
them by the Constitution, an easy 
way has been found for breaking 
down the limitations heretofore sup- 
posed to guarantee’ protection 
against aggression.” 
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Editors Interpret 
The TVA Decision 


SLIGHT MAJORITY OF COMMENT- 
ING PAPERS BELIEVE ‘YARDSTICK’ 
POLICY STILL UNSETTLED 











Decision by the Supreme Court that 
the TVA has a constitutional right to 
contract with the Alabama Power Com- 
pany for the purchase of power trans- 
mission lines to reach a market for its 
power, leaves a broad field for debate 
as to its effect on the Roosevelt “yard- 
stick” policy. 

With a large section of the press rep- 
resented, opinions are divided in these 
proportions: Belief that the Govern- 
ment power policy has been indorsed 
by the Court, 43 per cent; belief that 
major questions relating to competition 
with private business are left unsettled, 
57 per cent. 


‘THE Supreme Court, it is pointed out by the 

press, dealt with the production and sale 
of electric energy at Wilson Dam. The decision 
establishes the principle that when the Federal 
Government builds a dam to promote navigation 
or for other constitutional purposes, it has the 
right to sell surplus power which may be gen- 
erated at that dam. 

“The Court limited its decision,” according to 
the New York Sun (Ind.), “to the case before it. 
It dismissed as irrelevant argument directed 
against other phases of the TVA project. It is 
possible that some of these may be reached in 
justiciable questions to be raised later. But if 
TVA and its sponsors are wise they will lose 
no time bringing the whole scope of their ac- 
tivities well within the terms of the present de- 
cision.” 


ON A NARROW FRONT 


It is maintained by the Savannah Morning 
News (Dem.), that “the decision did not reach 
the constitutionaiity of the TVA as a whole”, and 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Register (Rep) points 
out that “the Court did not go an inch beyond 
what the particular issue compelled”. 

“That the decision confers upon the Govern- 
ment broad judieial authority to utilize the tax- 
payers’ money to finance a gigantic power em- 
pire in competition with private enterprise is 
not apparent”, asserts the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep.), but the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier (Dem.) suggests that “if Americans want 
State socialism, the decision may make a path 
for stealthy steps toward it”. 

Observing that the Court did not “pass upon 
other issues raised by the TVA activities”, the 
New York Times (Dem.) concludes that these is- 
sues “in the main relate to questions of policy 
best left to Congress to determine”. 


APPEAL TO BALLOT BOX 


An appeal to “popular judgment” in the elec- 
tion is suggested by the Los Angeles Times 
(Rep.), and the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen 
(Rep.) advises that “if there is no protection for 
private industry against governmental compe- 
tition in the courts, it must be sought in the 
ballot box”, 

“The logic of the Court is impressive”, states 
the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), while the Win- 
ston-Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.) recognizes 
that “on one of the most vital of his policies, 
the President has stood on _ constitutional 
grounds”, 


USE OF THE “YARDSTICK” 


“The legality of the yardstick”, avers the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express (Ind.), “is established by 
the Supreme Court’s decision. What that de- 
cision cannot provide for is a proper use of the 
yardstick whose existence it sponsors. It may 
be used fairly, and it may be used unfairly. If 
it is used fairly utilities will have no reason to 
complain. If it is used unfairly it may prove 
to be destructive of vast investments by hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals and by many 
public institutions.” 

“The long-awaited decision,” concludes the 
Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), “will bring no 
cheer to the critics of the New Deal, who have 
been confidently predicting that the court would 
junk the Act. The court clearly demonstrates 
the legality of the TVA and thus sweeps away 
what had been feared might be a fundamental 
obstacle to the thorough development of the 
President's recovery program.” 


“VICTORY FOR NEW DEAL” 


“It was a major victory for the Administra- 
tion,” states the Boston Transcript (Rep.), with 
the conclusion that “it will be a blow to the 
utility interests of the entire country,” and that 
paper adds: 

“There is one consolation, even though it be 
slight. The judgment should definitely put an 
end to the agitation which seeks either to scrap 
the Supreme Court completely or seriously im- 
pair its authority.” 

“The probability is,” in the judgment of the 
Knoxville Journal (Dem.), “that the future of 
the TVA would have been but slightly changed 
had the opinion been different, because the Au- 
thority has many other important objectives 
which were not involved in the noted case that 
ended yesterday. Nevertheless, so prevalent was 
the thought that the fate of TVA was in the 
balance that this decision will be most reassur- 
ing to all who were waiting for it before decid- 
ing what to do about their own future business 











Awaiting the Proper Moment 





| Cartoonist Carlisle in the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle 





in the Valley. So, they no longer should feel 
any restraint, but should go ahead with full con- 
fidence in the future.” 


LITIGATION IN THE FUTURE 

“By its general tenor,” suggests the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “the decision appears to imply 
that the Court does not see any legal ground 
upon which the Federal Government may en- 
gage in the power business in competition with 
its own citizens. It has not in this decision 
found yardstickism positively illegal but it has 
certainly left itself free to do so. 

“Presumably that issue would come before the 
Court hereafter, if the Government could be 
shown to have engaged in the production at 
Norris Dam of power clearly in excess of that 
which might reasonably be regarded as inci- 
dental to the Constitutional purposes of flood 
control and navigation. 

“That these questions, going to the heart of 
TVA and the whole Administration philosophy 
behind it, are still wide open is sufficiently in- 
dicated by Justice McReynolds’ lone dissenting 
opinion. 

“The Government has won something here, 


_ but the.Constitutionality of its competitive war- 
‘fare upon its own citizens is yet to be passed 
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The Nation’s Bond 
With Latin America 


PRESIDENT’S SUGGESTED PEACE 
CONFERENCE FINDS FAVOR 
IN PRESS 








The President’s proposal for a peace 
conference to be held by the republics of 
the Americas is generally commended by 
the commenting press although editorial 
opinions as to feasible results divide in 
these proportions: favorable, 59 per cent; 
unfavorable, 41 per cent. 





E DITORS who support the Roosevelt plan for a 

Pan-American peace parley find merit in the 
idea of abandoning the Monroe Doctrine as a 
strictly one-nation policy and substituting an 
agreement among the republics to repel ag- 
gression from other continents. It is looked 
upon by them as an aid to world peace, and to 
diplomatic friendship. 

“The movement has history-making potential- 
ities,” according to the Sioux City (Iowa) Daily 
Tribune (Ind.), while the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express (Ind.) sees possibilities in the construc- 
tion of international highways as a means of 
“removing prejudices and antagonisms largely 
due to national isolation”. 

“The Americas would do well”, in the judgment 
of the Nashville Tennessean (Dem.) “to inform 
the world that they stand ready, one with an- 
other, to defend their part of the world against 
aggression”. 

“If the Monroe Doctrine is objectionable be- 
cause of its implications of paternalism 6n our 
part, it should not be hard to devise an ac- 
ceptable substitute”, thinks the Saginaw (Mich.) 
Daily News (Rep.). 


VIEWPOINT OF A CRITIC 

As a critic of the proposal, 
(Mass.) Gazette (Ind.) argues: 

“That policy might well call for a_ treaty 
agreement in cases where intervention is neces- 
sary. * But, even if he could formulate the 
Monroe Doctrine as a multilateral treaty, 
* * * an agreement by all the Latin American 
states would be a long way from a regional 
League.” 

“Most of the Latin-American states feel more 
akin to certain European states’, advises the 
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The Dam That Held 








New Housing Plan 


From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle (Dem.): 
SENATOR WAGNER'S proposals for a federal 
housing program appear excellent. It repre- 
sents a-reversal of previous housing policies, but 
one brought about by experience. Instead of 
the government constructing and _ operating 
rental properties as has previously been the 
idea, it would, under the Wagner pian, grant 
money to states and municipalities which 
would undertake an attack on their own slums; 
and would guarantee loans on low-cost housing 
to such an extent that banks, and investors gen- 
erally, would be justified in lending up to 90 

per cent on a home or less than $5,000 cost. 

* OK Ok 

From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle (Rep.): 
'NMHE housing program, thus far, has been an 
immense disappointment. It has not pro- 
duced the building boom it was hoped it would. 
The plan for spending money out of the Treas- 
ury to build homes for individuals, putting the 
government into competition with private cap- 
ital and the beneficiaries of this government 
benevolence within the jurisdiction of politics, 
| is going to be fraught with all of the scandal, 
| * * * that attends political invasion of such fields. 











upon.” 


Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle (Rep). 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


The Right of Judicial Review 

Sir:—The recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court against certain phases of 
the New Deal have revived political de- 
bate over the propriety of the power of 
the Supreme Court to declare laws un- 
constitutional. 

The so-called judicial veto has ex- 
isted from the beginning of our na- 
tional history. * * * The power of the 
Supreme Court to declare acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional was not an his- 
toric accident, springing full-grown 
from the unique mind of Chief Justice 
Marshall. Rather, it grew out of his 
masterly interpretation as an implicit 
necessity in our constitutional system. 

While the Supreme Court may deter- 
mine as to the constitutionality of leg- 
islation by Congress, the ultimate power 
to pass upon legislation resides in the 
voters because of their ability to change 
the Federal Constitution into any form 
they please. In our governmental sys- 
tem of checks and balances, the so- 
called judicial veto is a check, not upon 
the people, but upon the President and 
Congress in defense of the personal 
rights and liberties of the people. 

The normal process of Supreme Court 
decisions and constitutional amendments 
has always been a safeguard of Ameri- 
can rights and liberties. If the Su- 
preme Court finds that an act o: Con. 
gress conflicts with the Constitution, 
Congress may then refer it to the people 
in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment which may be ratified by conven- 
tions of three-quarters of the States, 
elected by the voters. 

If it required an unaniomus decision 
of the Court to declare an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, a radical Presi- 
dent with a House and a Senate in sym- 
pathy with him would have absolute 
power after filling the first vacancy 
which occurred in the Court during his 
Administration. The President and 
the Congress could enact any, laws they 
pleased, and the new judge could keep 
the unconstitutional edicts in the 
statute books by preventing an unani- 
mous decision against them. 

GEORGE BOND COCHRAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
x** * 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Court 

Sir:—The Liberty Leaguers and their 
little band of followers are trying to 
convince the people that our President 
is against the Constitution. 

I challenge anyone to point to a single 
Statement made by our President that 
he wishes the Constitution amended or 
that he is against the Supreme Court. 


He was disappointed at the AAA de- 
cision; so were three of the learned 
members of that body. 

The great Lincoln, on at least one 
occasion, was impatient because of the 
rulings of the Supreme Court. Doubt- 
less Daniel Webster and other lawyers 
who were patriots frowned audibly when 
decisions were against their views! 
Louisville, Ky. M. S. BARKER. 


x**k 


“Seeing Red” in Kansas 

Sir—Just read your editorial on the 
Supreme Court's decision to a farm 
mass meeting and if we could just get it 
to all the farmers of Kansas the entire 
State would see red. * * * 

Ninety per cent of farmers in Kansas 
are for a law similar to the AAA, 50 
mass-meetings are showing. * * * People 
out in the agricultural States have had 
enough of economic injustice. 

C. E. GLAZE, 
President, Pawnee County Farm Bureau. 
Larned, Kans. 
x «we 


Democrats and the Tariff 
Sir:—Since the Supreme Court's AAA 
decision the New Dealers have been 
going ‘round and ‘round, whoa! ho! ho! 
looking for a place to “come out.” Like 
ants in a hill, but apparently with less 
organization, object or purpose. * * * 
For three quarters of a century the 
Democrats have fought tooth and nail 
against the tariff laws, always referred 
to as “robber tariff,” etc. Now with 
three years in power, with an over- 
whelming majority has the Administra- 
tion done one thing to correct the high 
tariffs that they have fought so as- 
siduously for two generations or more? 
Instead they pass a Triple A law to 
bring agriculture up to a parity with 
industry protected by the tariffs. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. 
Ames, Ia. Cc. W. WOODS. 


xk * 


New Deal “Saved the Union” 

Sir:—President Roosevelt and his 
aides have just as truly saved the Union 
as did Lincoln. People are happier, 
there is more work, sales are mounting, 
there are more cars on the road and the 
general outlook is better. 

The only people who criticize the 
New Deal are those who have selfish 
desires and value their own sought-for 
gains far ahead of the welfare of the 
country. 

The Republicans have been continually 
finding fault with the methods of recov- 
ery used by the Democrats but have 
not advanced a better way. 

WILFRED HARTMAN. 
W. Va. 

x* * *& 
See Promises Broken 


Sir—What nonpartisan, intelligent 
man can possibly believe anything prom- 


Kingwood, 


ised by Mr. Roosevelt? Has he not 
broken every promise he made before 
election? Has he not done everything 
he promised he would not do? 

Who put in his Adminstration the 
men who believe in “personal govern- 
ment”? How could they stay there with- 
out his approval and cooperation? 

How can there be peace between 
classes when he is the chief instigator of 
warfare between them? 

St. Michaels, Md. MORTIMER P. LEE. 
a2 2 


Too Little Government Spending? 

Sir:—As an example of hindered 
progress, President Roosevelt and the 
74th Congress are not only severely 
criticised. for their supposed extrava- 
gance but are summarily checked in 
their movements for ultimate freedom 
of the people by six tottering corpo- 
ration-educated, appointed-for-life Su- 
preme Court judges. 

The truth of the situation is that 
$10,000,000,000 or even $50,000,000,000 
should be spent immediately to abruptly 
end this depression misery and thereby 
secure all workers in the fruits of their 
labors. Entrenched capital is the upper 
and nether milestones, slowly grind- 
ing out human bodies to powder today 
in America, more surely and more cruelly 
than in the Revolutionary War period. 

GEORGE F. BURTON. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
x**we 


“Taking a Walk” With Al Smith 
Sir:—While Gov. Al Smith needs no 
defense, may I suggest that his Ameri- 
can Liberty League speech in no sense 
read him out of the Democratic party. 
The New Deal party in control in 
Washington does not represent the prin- 
ciples of the Democratc party, hence 
cannot be rightly termed the Demo- 
cratic party. It came into power under 
a false pretense, and millions of Demo- 
crats who have in the past held allegi- 
ance to the Democratic party will join 
the Governor in that walk he spoke of. 
But when walking away from the New 
Deal party they will continue in the 
ranks of the Democratic party where 
they will sooner or later be joined by 
many other millions of formerly mis- 
guided individuals, since no honest, in- 
telligent Democrat will be influenced by 
political expediency or partisan gain to 
stultify himself and don the cloak of 
hypocrisy. 

Many will probably ask Senator Rob- 
inson: Is it the man guided by a definite 
principle, or the political opportunist, 
who has the “hands of Esau”? 
Compton, Calif. A. N. SOLISS. 

x * * 


Favors New Alignments 
Sir:—Your issue wilh Al Smith's 
speech was worth a whole year's sub- 
scription * * Your plan for a Consti- 
tution Democratic Party is an inspira- 


a Nap 
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unselfishly wish the 
M. E. JUDD. 


tion to all who 
good of their country. 
Dalton, Ga. 

x «et 


Confusion of Counsels 

Sir:—It is laughable to read how the 
Democrats and the Republicans sling 
mud at one another and what they use 
for propaganda * * * 

The way I get it from articles in print, 
a dictator must be a terrible animal 
with horns. Personally I would rather 
take orders from one good man with a 
constructive mind than hundreds chew- 
ing the rag or pulling the tug-of-war 
stuff. RUDOLPH HANENKRAT. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

x * & 


Against Paying Bonus Now 

Sir:—On the bonus question, a mi- 
nority equipped with a “loud-speaker” 
wins again * * * A few Congressmen 
have demonstrated that they are men 
of character and integrity and propose 
to “represent” all their people. Will 
their people prove their appreciation 
and loyalty? R. T. J. HUTTON. 
Powers, Mich. 

xk 


Getting Around Merit System 

Sir:—The political appointees in the 
New Deal agencies, particularly those 
outlawed by Supreme Court decisions, 
are still trying to slip into the competi- 
tive civil service by back-stairway pro- 
cedure. 

Their latest scheme is to acquire com- 
petitive civil service status by what they 
call “closed competitive examinations 
for discharged emergency workers, giv- 
ing them priority over the civil service 
eligible list but not over the civil service 
reemployment register. 

Giving priority civil service status to 
political appointees, by an examination 
to which nobody but political appointees 
could be admitted, certainly would not 
be an “Extension of the Merit System” 
—or anything else under the sun but a 
wholesale extension of the spoils sys- 
tem all through the Federal service. 
Washington, D. C. T. J. MEAD. 

.: es ¢ 


Townsend Plan Opposition 
Sir:—The truth is plain that what 
they have decided upon is to “gang up” 
on the Townsend Plan. The politicians 
from both parties have come to an 
understanding that this attempt on the 
part of the people to have installed a 
national modern system which is 
practically graft-proof must be killed 
off. H. C. MILLER. 
San Diego, Calif. 
x «we * 


Just Keep Rollin’ Along 

Sir:—I thought the emergency was 
over. What are they buying the As- 
sistant Welfare Administrations’ autos 
for now? FRANCES C. LE BRANTZ. 
Beaver Dams, N. Y. 











Townsend Inquiry 
Approved by Press 


COMMENTING EDITORS, FOR AND 
AGAINST THE PLAN, SUPPORT 
THE HOUSE ACTION 











Congressional investigation of old-age 
pension schemes, including the Townsend 
plan, has practically the unanimous in- 
dorsement of the press. In the judgment 
of 84 per cent of the commenting newspa- 
pers, the necessary tax to support the 
Townsend pensions would be an unbear- 
able burden. To 16 per cent, the investi- 
gation offers supporters of the Townsend 
plan a chance to demonstrate its value. 


THE feature of the Townsend agitation that 
most strongly impresses the editors is the 
very large number of persons over 60 years of 
age that have been enrolled. The support de- 
rived by the organization from these persons is 
estimated by the Syracuse Herald (Ind.) as be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000 a month. The Herald 
finds that “legislators associated with the plan 
apparently are convinced that it is hopeless to 
expect affirmative action in the present session 
of Congress.” 

The fact that a bi-partisan investigation is 
to be conducted is emphasized by the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Morning News (Ind.), and that paper 
concludes: 

“Whatever chances there are of eliminating 
the Townsend Plan as a major element in the 
campaign rest upon the possibility that the 
leaders of both major parties will reach a tacit 
agreement to leave the plan strictly alone. Both 
groups realize that the issue * * * cuts across 
party lines.” 

Merit in the bi-partisan attack is found by 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal (Dem.), while 
the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.) suggests: 

“If the plan and organization are as perfect 
as they should be to command so much confi- 
dence, a congressional investigation will 
strengthen them. If they are less perfect than 
they should be, many citizens will be given a 
chance to withdraw their support on good 
grounds.” 

The Marion (Ohio) Star (Ind.) adds that “the 
Townsendites have nothing to fear, unless it 
happens that their confidence in the plan is 
misplaced.” 

It is found by the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal 
(Ind.) that “some of the Townsend leaders real- 
ize that the plan just can't be put over.” The 
Indianapolis News (Rep.) states that “members 
of the younger generation know that they would 
be lost under the unbearable burden of taxation 
that would be imposed on them.” 

“Townsendism has passed the peak of its 
strength,” in the judgment of the Hartford 
Courant (Rep.), and the Helena (Mont.) Inde- 
pendent (Ind.) points out that the plan “would 
take one-third of the income of every Ameri- 
can worker.” 





Quips in the News 


Boondoggling de Luxe 
The latest boondoggle we have seen men- 
tioned in the papers is the congressional inves- 
tigation of the Townsend plan.—Yakima Daily 
Republic. 
x kK Ox 


Hard to Eradicate 
Despite the fact that there are no more lame- 
duck sessions of Congress, we predict that much 
quack legislation will be introduced.—South 
Bend News-Times. 
* * * 


To the Victors, Ete. 

They observe “civil-service week” in Washing- 
ton—in the nature of a memorial service, we 
guess.—Kansas City Star. 

* & & 
Stump Speakers May Glow 

Science can now produce light without heat. 
Political speakers please copy. — Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

Benefits of the AAA 

It seems that farmers’ opinions on the de- 

mise of the AAA depend in some degree on 


| whether they were sprinkled or drenched in the 


gentle rain of checks——Kalamazoo Gazette. 
* * 
One Use For Ear Muffs 

Purchasers of earmuffs in the zero snaps 
might be well advised to keep them handy for 
emergency use when the campaign gets hct.— 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

Bi ne OK 
Those “Nine Old Men” 

There is one thing to be said for a tribunal of 
“nine old men”. It is certainly able to keep a 
secret.—Williamsport Sun. 

* * # 
Congress Consistency 

Our admiration for Congress is merely in- 
creased by its ability to vote the largest army 
appropriation in history on one day, and a neu- 
trality resolution the next. — Charleston (W. 
Va.) Mail. 

* * * 
One Part of Wisdom 

It seems to be the policy of any government 
to use common sense as a last resort.—St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press. 
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AT did President Roosevelt, in 
his famous June 1, 1935, press 
conference,*say would happen to 
farm prices if the AAA should fol- 
low NRA into legal discard? 

That question is agitating 
tant officials in Washington as well 
as commentators outside the New 
Deal. It is getting wide circulation 
in the farming regions of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Roosevelt is reported by some 
publications and some speakers to 
have said that, if the AAA were 
overturned by the Supreme Court 
then wheat prices “immediately” 
would drop to 36 cents a bushel and 
cotton to 5 cents a pound. 

Actually, nearly two months after 
the end of the control programs, 
wheat is selling almost $1 a bushe! 
and cotton for more than 11 cents 
a pound. 

But what did the President say in 
the press conference? 


MR. WALLACE EXPLAINS 

On that point, Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, says: 

“If the President actually had said 
that wheat would ‘immediately’ drop 


FARM PRICES MINUS THE: AAA 
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A ‘Before-and-after’ 


On South’s 
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Record of Effect 


Agriculture 





impor- | 


of crop control or some other 
method, were abandoned, then 36- 
cent wheat and 5-cent cotton would 
follow. But he did not use the word 


‘immediately’ in this connection at 
all, nor did base his remarks 
solely on the possible ending of crop 
control.” 


ne 





to 36 cents a bushel and cotton to 5 


cents a pound, he would not have 
been a good prophet, because these 
prices have not fallen to any such 
extent. 

“I was curious to know if the 
President were really as poor a 
prophet as he has been made out 
to be, and so I looked up the record. 
I found that what he actually said 
was that if all Federal relationship 
to a crop, whether it was the method 


| 


There is a rule against quoting 
the President directly on anything 
said in a press conference unless 
specific authority is given. But 
stenographers take down the record 
and Mr. Wallace obtained his in- 
formation from that record. 


PUBLICATION TRACED 

Reporters for this publication, 
present at the press conference on 
June 1, had Mr. Roosevelt asking a 
question and giving an answer 

He wanted to know whether now 
the Government was going to take 
its hands completely off any effort 
to adjust a crop to market demand 
and go back to the old idea that 
every farmer is the lord of his own 
domain to do anything he wants to 
do. Then he said to reporters that 
they well knew that if the Govern- 
ment abandons crop control of any 
kind then the country will have 36- 
cent wheat and 5-cent cotton under 
adjustment to world eonditions. 

Investigators for the New Deal 
find that a New York = newspaper of 





June 2 reported the President to 
have referred to an “immediate” 
drop in the prices of wheat and 
cotton and they trace the now 
widely circulated story to that ref- 
erence. 


QUESTION OF CENSORSHIP 

Other questions getting official 
attention as an outgrowth of the 
AAA contrgl programs in agriculture 
are these: 

What did the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics find concerning the 
effect of the cotton control program 
on southern farming? 

And, 

Was there censorship of a BAE 
report on its findings concerning the 
effect of the cotton adjustment pro- 
gram? 

The answers, based upon official 
reports and upon comments of those 
involved are: 

First, that a revolution in cotton 
farming methods was accelerated 
by the AAA control program, neces- 
sitating future adjustments. 

Second, that changes in the BAE 
report, that led to “censorship” 
charges, were made by the Bureau 
officials on their own initiative, but 
on the basis of criticisms of their 
report when submitted to the AAA 
for comment. 

In the preliminary report, the fol- 














+ Recharting 


HARTS of American Govern- 

ment that have been hanging on 
classroom walls will have to be 
pulled down one of these days for 
some important addenda. 

New lines leading from the Na- 
tional Capital to the cities of the 
nation must be added to the dia- 
grams that were correct up to 1932. 
For among the depression’s contri- 
butions to United States history, are 
a multitude of new and direct ties 
between the Federal Government 
and American cities never before 
known. This is the broad general 
conclusion of the newly published 
study, “Recent Federal-City Rela- 
tions” by Paul V. Betters, Executive 
Director, the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 

Major factors producing this new 
relationship, according to Mr. Bet- 
ters, are unemployment relief, pub- 
lic finance and credit, public works 
and law enforcement. 


NO FEAR FOR STATE RIGHTS 
That this “short-circuiting” of 


State authority is a step toward 
transforming the United States from 
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medicates irritated throat 
membranes for 12 to 15 
minutes. Nowonder millions 
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Federal -City Relationships + 


| a Federal to a unitary state, as some 


| AID TO CITY TREASURIES 


have been 


critics warn, is denied by the author. 

“The only way in which the Federal 
Government could assume control 
of the cities,” he says, “would be by 
* * * reducing the States to the po- 
sition of mere geographical areas,” 
a highly improbable move. Rather, 
the Conference Director observes: 
“The Federal-city relationships 
which have come into being since 
1932 should help point the way not 
to Federal control over cities, but to 
a new plane of Federal-city cooper- 
ation in the complicated business 
of governing.” 


FIRST FEDERAL STEP IN 1932 

The Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932 marked the 
first significant step in the new Fed- 
eral-city development, the author 
declares. The law amended the 
regulations of the RFC to permit it 
to come to the aid of States and 
cities. Three hundred million dol- 
lars were made available for loans 
to cities and States for relief of the 
destitute. A total of 500 million dol- 
lars was set aside to make loans or 
contracts up to one billion dollars, 
to finance self-liquidating public 
works projects in States and mu- 
nicipalities. 

For the first time in American 
history, the Federal Government al- 
lowed cities to borrow funds from 
it to carry on what had been gen- 
erally thought to constitute local 
functions, the cost of which had 
Been met formerly by local taxes or 
borrowing from private investors. 


By 1933, with the creation of The 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
the Federal Government began mak-~ 
ing outright grants to the States 
and municipalities for relief pur- 
poses, wide autonomy in adminis- 
tration being left with the State and 
local units. 

In 1934, Congress passed the Sum- 
ners-Wilcox Act for the aid of debt- 
ridden cities. 


A number of policies were put into 
effect by Congress which directly 
aided city treasuries by helping them 
to collect current taxes, cooperat- 
ing with them to prevent tax eva- 
Sion, safeguarding city moneys on 
deposit, and eliminating much red 
tape in the floating of city bond is- 
sues 

The Revenue Act of 1933 ex- 
empted from the operation of the 
electrical energy tax “publicly-owned 
electric and power plants.” 


LOANS AND GRANTS TO CITIES 
Through the loans and grants ex- 
tended to cities by the Federal Pub- 
lic Works Administration, the na- 
tional government has become a 
creditor of many cities. In addition, 
the Federal Cone ment made the 
advances stipulations 
which it extracted from the debtors. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933 binds that agency when 
disposing of hydro-electric power to 
give priority to municipalities, coop- 
eratives other non-profit 
agencies 
Municipally 





on certain 


ana 


-owned power 


plants 
exempted from provisions 


of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 which provides for 
the registration, regulation and con- | 
trol of public utility holding com- 
panies 


| ANTI-CRIME quadd 


Through the 








series of laws it has taken jurisdic- 
tion over crimes which could not 
be handled adequately by States and 
cities. 
city cooperation has been worked out 
for improving local methods of en- 
forcing criminal law, training offi- 
cers, and setting up clearing houses 
of information and identification. 


Federal-state and Federal- - 


_ 





lowing statement was made, on the 
basis of a study of income on three 
southern plantations: 

“Although the prices received in 
1934 with the (AAA) adjustment pro- 
gram were about 3.6 cents per pound 
higher than the estimated price 
that might have been received with- 
out the program, this difference was 
not enough to offset the smaller 
quantity of cotton available for sale, 
so that the estimated gross returns 
from cotton and cottonseed were 
less with the program than they 
would have been without the pro- 
gram.” 

This sentence was removed from 
the report as issued for the public. 
Responsible officials say the state- 
ment was removed because it might 
be interpreted as sweeping in im- 
plication when based on only three 
plantations and that it also was 
based on estimates of probable 
prices rather than actual prices. 


CHANGE IN COTTON GROWING 

But the point, that BAE officials 
explain has escaped attention, con- 
cerns the effect of the AAA on 
Southern farming methods. That 








effect they describe as “revolution- 
ary.” 

Much of the cotton crop is grown 
by tenants or “share-croppers” who 


farm portions of the plantations on 


a share basis. Share croppers form 
the basis of the farm economy of 
the eastern belt. But in the West 
more and more of the farming is 
done by day labor. 

In their study of the relative bene- 
fits flowing to farms using share 
croppers and those using day labor, 
the BAE found that a heavy ad- 
vantage rested with the farmers us- 
ing day labor, when this use was 
coupled with the AAA crop control 
program. This advantage on the 
plantations studied represented the 
difference between an income of 
$2,854 and $5,293. 

Also, the study disclosed that in- 
dividual share-croppers, because of 
the curtailment program, actually 
were financially worse off under the 


[Continueed on Page 17.] | 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
LIMITED 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, 
St. Louis. 


THE 
AMBASSADOR 


Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Washington. 


COURTESY 
is a very tangible 
thing when you 
travel on 


THE ROAD TO 
WASHINGTON 
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Detroit 
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dianeaepolis Pittsburgh ‘ ' 
Philadelphia 
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swille 


You notice it at the ticket window; 
im the care with which your baggage 
is handled; in the interest that the 
Dining Car Steward takes in your 


meals; even in the endeavor of THE 
the engineer to stop and start his CAPITOL 
train smoothly. LIMITED 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, 


It is this courtesy—this constant evidence of 
Pittsburgh, Chicago. 


the“ Will to Please”—thatinducesexperienced 
travelers to use the B & O, again and again. 


Next time you go to Washington, travel on 
one of these B & O air-conditioned feature 
trains and enjoy this courtesy—plus the 
comfort of the most modern equipment. 






THE 

ROYAL 
BLUE 

New York, Philadel. 

hia, Wilmi pote 


ltimore, Washi ng: 
ton. The world’s 
moet 


The Baltimore & Ohio is the only railroad 
between the East and West passing directly 
through the Nation’s Capital. From many 
points, the shortest route — the fastest time. 


NO EXTRA FARE ON ANY TRAIN 
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NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE - FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 
make Chevrolet the world’s greatest truck value 





NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
always equalized for quick, unswerving, 
“straight line” stops 





NEW 1936 CHEVROLET 


NEW FULL-TRIMMED 


DE LUXE CABS 





CHEVROLET 


The truck with the greatest pulling-power in the 
entire low-price range . . . the safest truck that 
money can buy .. . and the most economical truck for all-round 
duty—that’s the new 1936 Chevrolet. 


These new Chevrolets are the only trucks in their price range 

with all the following features: 
for unmatched stopping-power; New High-Compression Valve-in- 
Head Engine, giving pulling-ability and operating economy with- 
out equal in the low-cost field; 
most rugged and durable design; and Full-Trimmed De Luxe Cab for 


driver comfort, with clear-vision instrument panel for safe control, 


New Pe erfected Hy 


See these new Chevrolet trucks at your earliest convenience. 
Subject them to any and every competitive test of price, of 
features and of performance on the road with your own load. To 
do this will be to convince yourself that they’re the world’s thrift- 
iest high-powered trucks and therefore the world’s greatest values! 


MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


Full-Floating Rear Axle of the 


ydraulic Brakes, 





NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN- 
HEAD ENGINE 


with increased horsepower, increased torque, 
greater economy in gas and oil 


MICHIGAN 





with clear-vision 
instrument panel 
for safe control 


6% 





NEW MONEY-SAVING G.M.A.C. TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and low monthly payments. 





FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 
with barrel type wheel bearings 
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GENERAL 


MOTORS VALU 





x on 114-ton models 


TRUCKS 
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Cheap Power; More Profits 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 
Director, Tennessee Valley Authority 


For no field does the principle of diminishing 
costs apply with greater force than in the 
case of electricity. But in spite of revolutionary 
technical improvements, in no field does the 
principle seem to have been so sparingly ap 
pnea. * * * 
The attitude of utility management might be 
“Of course we want 


expressed in these words: 
to charge low rates, but we can’t lower rates 
further until we can cut our costs and we can’t 
cut our unless people 
buy more electricity.” 

I don’t need to tell you the 
reply to such a 
proposition: “Of course,” he 
says, “we want to use more 
electricity, but you cut your 
rates first and then we will 
talk about installing some new 


costs 


customer's 


electric appliances.” 

Thus a develops 
and electricliy, the most po- 
tent force of modern times, is 
still being used on a niggardly 
scale, barely enough for lights, a radto, and a 
hand iron in the typical American home. 

In such a situation do you wonder that there 
is opposition and unrest? In more than 20,000,- 
000 American homes wired for electricity, and in 
another 10,000,000 homes without electricity at 
all, comes a demand for modern, complete elec- 
trified living. This demand the electric industry 
has been failing to meet, due in part to inflated 
capital structures, and to old-fashioned theories 
of rate making. The rate experts said it couldn’t 
be done and most utility executives have been 
content with that answer. 

Now I think you will agree that “It can’t be 
done” is a pretty poor answer to make to more 
than 20,000,000 American customers who are 
waiting to buy. They are used to hearing that 
things can be done “in spite of hell and high 
water,” to use a good American phrase, and their 
dollars are waiting for the men who will show 
them that it can be done. 

It is into this challenging field that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority was projected about two 
years ago. The best proof of what we have 
been able to do in answer to the challenge of 
this vast market lies in the changed attitude 
toward rate making theories and the quickened 
interest in complete electric service which are 
now sweeping the country. * * * 

There was a time when you heard that there 
was a surplus of electricity in the Tennessee 
Valley, and that therefore the Government 
would never recoup its investment. You don’t 
hear that today, for it is now an undisputed 
fact that the private utilities of the Southeast, 
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as is the case through most of the country, are 4 


hard put to it to meet existing needs. 

The figures show that next Summer, when two 
new TVA dams are completed, there will still be 
a shortage of dependable power capacity in the 
Southeast, and the TVA power will therefore find 
a ready market. * * * 

For the present users of TVA power the aver- 
age rate is 2.1 cents per kilowatt, and this com- 
pares with a national average of 5.1 cents, In 
other words, our rates represent a reduction of 
60 per cent from the national average. 

[From a recent address before the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association Annual 

Convention in New York.] 





Philosophy of Guffey Act 


By J. WARREN MADDEN 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board 


'MHE Congress and the President, in enacting 

and approving Section 7a of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, and the collective bargaining pro- 
visions of the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act 
(the Guffey Act) were attempting to solve a 
dilemma. That dilemma arose because there 
were, in the law as it was before those statutes 
were enacted, two conflicting rights, which 
could not live together. 

One of these was the right of workmen to 
organize and stand together for the furtherance 
of their common welfare. No clearer language 
was ever used than that used by Chief Justice 
Taft when, in an opinion of the Supreme Court, 
he said: 

“A single employee was helpless in dealing 
with an employer. * * * Union was essential to 
give laborers opportunity to deal on equality 
with their employer. * * * The right to combine 
for such a lawful purpose has not in many years 
been denied by any court.” 

Such language, from such a source, was more 
than a recognition of a right. It was an en- 
couragement, an incitation to unionism, for 
what full grown American would by choice re- 
main helpless. * * * 

The other right which was, before these recent 
statutes, also recognized, was the right of an em- 
ployer to use any means short of violence to pre- 
vent workmen from organizing. He could use 
the deadly weapon of the discriminatory dis- 
charge, * * * + Bad 

The employer could plant a contemptible stool 
pigeon, disguised as a man, to spy upon his fel- 
low workers when they did what they had a 
right to do, and could then discharge the work- 
man who was true to himself and his fellows, 
and reward his betrayer with extra pieces of 
Silver. These things and others equally effective 
he could do, and there was not a word of law to 
forbid him. * * * 

The situation then was this. The employee 
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has a right to join a union. The employer has 
a right to do things calculated and effective to 
prevent the employee from joining a union. Both 
these things the law said, and so saying, the 
law didn’t make sense. 

Such a condition of the law did not make 
for peace and order. It made for conflict and 
strife. It would not have taken a wise prophet 
to have foreseen that, and one needs only to 
have read the newspapers, to now write the his- 
tory for the coal mining industry. Armed 
marches into southern fields, repulsed by sol- 
diers deployed in the mountains, trails for trea- 
son and armed insurrection, Ludlow and Herron 
massacres, tent colonies with starving women 
and children, gentle women coming from afar 
to relieve distress, all the trappings, all the bar- 
barities of war. 

It seemed to the Congress that the law which 
permitted this condition to persist over many 
decades, was inadequate. It knew that these two 
so-called rights could not live together, and 
thought it was time to stop the make-believe 
and the war. So it set up the right of workmen 
to organize which the Supreme Court and most 
right thinking people had commended, and it 
abolished the “right” of employers to prevent 
them from organizing, which had been com- 
monly condemned. Who is there who says that 
this choice was not wise and benevolent? 

But there are those who say that, even if the 
choice was wise and benevolent, still it is not 
law, because it is unconstitutional. 

If they mean that no American Government, 
National or State, can do anything to remedy 
the condition of the coal industry and the work- 
men in it, they preach a gospel of despair and 
futility which is not worthy of America, 

If they mean that under our American system 
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+ of dual sovereignty only the state governments, + 


and not the National Government, have power 
to act, they again preach a gospel of despair. 

The great problems of the industry spread 
like a network across state lines and its most 
serious troubles have arisen from the divergent 
practices and policies of different states and 
sections, which practices and policies extended 
with direct and ruinous effects into other states 
and sections. 

This seems to me to be either a national prob- 
lem, or an insoluble problem. 

[Fom an address before the convention 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Washington, Feb. 5.] 


What NRA Did For Women 


By MARY ELIZABETH PIDGEON 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 
ROM the inauguration of the NRA until July 
1, 1934, almost 500 codes were approved, 
covering about half of all employed women. 
Even in so brief a time, the facts show that the 
NRA brought fatter pay envelopes to the many 
women who were at the lowest wage levels. 
Among the examples cited, is a study of the 
New York dress industry in which the weekly 
wages of inside operatives are shown to have in- 
creased under the codes from 30 to nearly 60 
per cent. * * * 

One of the most brilliant features of NRA 
policy was the establishment of the basic 40- 
hour week in approximately seven-tenths of the 
codes analyzed. Benefiting by the 40-hour code 
provisions were workers in such important 
woman-employing industries as textiles, laun- 
dries, boots and shoes, cigars, cotton garments, 
and several of the food industries. 

In the third line of advance for women—in- 
creased employment—such data as are available 
show a definite benefit from the recovery pro- 
gram; for example a survey of Michigan indus- 
tries showed a 23 per cent increase in the number 
of women in general mercantile firms between 
1932 and 1934 and a 25 per cent increase in 
manufacturing employment. 

In striking contrast to the gains made by 
women under the NRA are figures more recently 
available from other agencies. These indicate 
that the period following the Supreme Court 
NRA decision in the Schechter case has seen a 
cutting of wages and a lengthening of hours in 
far too many instances. 

The most complete data along these lines are 
those cellected by the NRA from all over the 
country. These reveal over 9,000 departures from 
the earlier hour provisions, wage provisions, or 
both, during the month of July, 1935, alone, ac- 
cording to a report in the Congressional Record 
for Aug. 24, 1935, 

[From digest of a recent report to the 

Secretary of Labor.] 














Right to “Adequate” Relief 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 
Assistant Works Progress Administrator. 
HE American Federation of Labor estimates 
that approximately 11,400,000 of our people 
are unemployed. * * * Add to this picture of 
need the vast number of persons who, though 
employed, enjoy from the fruits of their labor 
neither security nor a standard of living ade- 
quate in terms of health, decency and the proper 
gratification of living * * * 

Today there are those who feel that the time 
has come for the Federal Government to retreat 
from this position, to deny that it owes any re- 
" : * sponsibility to the unem- 
ployed, and to turn them 
back to the limitation of 
local resources and the 
mercies of private generos- 
ity. To my mind this posi- 
tion more accurately re- 
flects a concern on the part 
of a handful of rich and 
powerful men for their 
Own prerogatives and 
pocketbooks than sincere 
interest in the mainte- 
nance of State and Local 





Y 
Aubrey Williams 
rights. 

On the other hand I do not hold with the 
theory, so expertly practiced in many quarters 
during the past two and one half years, that 
the Federal Government should relieve States 
and localities of all responsibility. * * * 

And when we talk of “adequate provision” in : 
what form do we envision that aid? 

I believe that the people of this country want { 
work, useful productive work for which they re- 
ceive wages owing to them for value which their 
work has created. I believe, moreover, that they 
want and are entitled to have security for them- | 
selves and their families when, through no fault 
of their own their working days are interrupted 
or ended. * * * aa ea cme 

There is no other approach to the problem o 
unemployment which I can accept as valid, de- 
cent, or worthy of the profession of social work. 

“The present program is too costly”. This 
is a criticism which comes from all sides. I 
do not depreciate its importance. I believe that 
the future of our democracy hinges on that sim- 
ple phrase and the force which it represents. Can 
this country with its present economic, social, 
and governmental organization afford to provide 
adequately for its own unemployed people or can 
it not? If not, what right has our Government 
to survive? That is the question, 

[From an address before the American 

Association of Social Workers, Washington, 

Feb. 15.) 
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Curb the Court’s Powers? 


By JAMES A. EMERY 
General Counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers 
THE suggestion is now made that the moral au- 
thority of the court would be promoted by 
denying the power to invalidate Congressional 
legislation in conflict with the Constitution to a 
mere majority of the justices. 

The proposal is not new. It was originally sug- 
gested in 1868 to remove restrictions upon the 
Congressional determination to deal drastically 
with the States lately 
in rebellion. It would #& 
preserve to the legis- # 
lative department the 
operation of the ma- 
jority principle and 
withdraw it from the 
judicial department. 3 
It would enlarge the 
Congressional power 
to disregard its limi- } 
tations by diminish- } 
ing the court’s au- 
thority to enforce 
them. A judicial ma- 
jority could no longer 
utter the opinion of 





James A. Emery 
the court. A legislative majority of one could de- 
clare the will of Congress. It would require a pro- 


portionate unanimity of opinion among the 
judges which it carefully refrains from making 
the basis of legislative action. 

It is said this proposal would end “one man 
power” in the court. It would increase rather 
than diminish the influence of an individual in 
the court. Let us examine the practical effect 
of requiring seven justices of the Supreme Court 
to invalidate an act of Congress. It would in- 
volve us in hopeless contradiction and confusion. 

Five judges. even as now, could utter an en- 
forcible opinion in an identical issue of right or 
law if it arose in a conflict between two States, 
representing millions of people, or in criminal 
appeals to which the State was a party. Yet 
the same five judges could not settle an issue 


involving the same constitutional principle be- 
tween an individual and an act of Congress. 
Neither could a majority of two-thirds of the 
court. 


Furthermore, if seven judges out of nine could 
not concur in an opinion upon an appeal, the 
judgment of the lower court would remain in 
effect. 

‘Thus, we might have in practice many contra- 
dictory supreme courts instead of the one pro- 
vided in the Constitution. The citizen might 








find a majority of two-thirds of the members of 
the court agreeing upon an opinion essential to 
his protection and with respect to an act of Con- 
gress passed by a majority of one or two. But 
the judiciary could not enforce their opinion to 
effectively protect the oppression of the citizen. 
The citizen, however, would be consoled for his 
loss of rights by the assurance that the spec- 
tacle which he presented contributed to the 
“moral authority” of the court. 
[From an address at the annual meeting 
of the Industfial Association of Cleveland, 
Feb. 20.] 


What Court Didn't Decide 


By DR. HUGH S. MAGILL 
President, American Federation of Investors 


THE decision of the United States Supreme 

Court in the Tennessee Valley Authority case 
brings out a number of pertinent facts of par- 
ticular importance to the public. 

First, it is significant that what the Court did 
not decide in this case may prove of even greater 
importance than what it did decide. The decis- 
ion specifically states that the Court expresses 
no opinion with respect to “the Constitutional 
right of the Government to acquire or operate 
local or urban distribution systems,” and no 
opinion “as to the status of any other dam or 
power developments in the Tennessee Valley, 
whether connected with or apart from the Wil- 
son Dam, or as to the validity of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, or of the claims made in 
the pronouncements and program of the Au- 
thority.” 

The decision is limited to the particular pro- 
visions of the one specific contract of Jan. 4, 1934, 
affecting the Alabama Power Company. It is 
hoped that these other vital questions, which it 
seems the Court did not consider at this time 
for determination, may be brought as soon as 
possible for final adjudication by this great 
Court in which the people have full confidence. 

The good faith of the officers of the ‘I'VA is 
brought into question by the fact that when the 
Act was first passed it was announced that the 
purpose of this ambitious, Socialistic scheme was 
the production, distribution, and sale of vast 
quantities of electric power in competition with 
private industry. The establishment of a “yard- 
stick” for determining the cost of electricity, 
which has since been proven to be a fraud, was 
heralded by the New Deal advocates as a primary 
function of the TVA. 

When these same officers were brought face 
to face with the fact that the Constitution did 
not give to Congress power to establish such a 





} Socialistic system, in open competition with 
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the time being and testified before the courts 
that the production of power was a mere inci- 
dent, the main purpose of the Authority being 
within the constitutional power of Congress. * * * 

The Supreme Court in its decision takes judicial 
notice of this fact in the following statement: 
“The Government rightfully conceded at the bar, 
in substance, that it was without constitutional 
authority to acquire or dispose of such energy ex- 
cept as it comes into being with the operation 
of works constructed in the course of some power 
delegated to the United States.” 

The taxpaying American public naturally now 
inquires of the officers and advocates of this New 
Deal experiment: “In which of your conflicting 
statements did you tell the truth?” 

[From a statement issued Feb. 19.] 





*"Make Haste Slowly’ 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 
President, William Filene’s: Sons Co., Boston 
Department Store 

T IS sometimes remarked that the Supreme 
Court is not exactly up to date. But that is 
precisely what the makers of our Constitution 
intended. They intended that this branch of 
the Government should always be behind the 
times. Each succeeding Administration, to be 
sure, might fill one or two vacancies, and these 


.the Supreme Court. 





new appointees might be sympathetic with the + 


thinking of the day. But these new appointees, 
presumably, would be a small minority at any 
given time. Whenever the Court handed down 
a majority decision, then, it was supposed to 
come from minds which had been up to date 20 
or 30 years before. This is not a criticism of 
I mention it merely to 
point out the precautions that were taken to 
keep our Government from becoming too re- 
sponsive to the popular will. 

I am not even intimating that the precautions 
were unwise. Democracy can not be conferred 
upon the people. If they want it, they must 
achieve it; and even then, they can not get it 
merely by seizing the reins of Government. 

Let the people seize the reins of Government 
without learning how to drive, and the result is 
not democracy but catastrophe. 

[From an address before the California 

Credit Union League, Sacramento, Calif., 

Feb, 22.] 





An Avenue to Prosperity 


By ALLIE S. FREED 
Chairman, Committee for Economic Recovery 
HROUGH the building and furnishing of mil- 
lions of homes, and the many products that 
will go with this development, we can generate 
a prosperity that will last for many years to 
come. And by its very nature, this 1s our best 
avenue for social as well as economic 
progress. * * * 

National planning is essential. But we do not 
want the kind of planning that places in one 
agency of Government the entire control of the 
homes of the nation. Private business must plan 
in conjunction with Government, but it should 
sit at the table in a relationship that is entirely 
different from that which we have seen in the 
past few years and which is now planned by cer- 
tain Government agencies as a solution of our 
home building problems. * * * 

The job of the Federal Government is not to 
go into competition with private industry or 
finance. Its job in relation to home building is 
threefold: 

1—The aid and promotion of home building 
by private enterprise. 

2.—The aid in providing a proper flow of home 
mortgage credit in order to finance the product 
of the home building industry. 

3.—The development in cooperation with State 
and local governments, of non-competitive proj- 
ects for the lowest income groups who cannot be 
served by private enterprise. 

{From an address before the North Cen- 
tral Building and Loan Conference, Chicago, 

Ill., Feb. 20.) 
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4 . . . 
“Firm Faith in Recovery” 


By LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice President of the Cleveland Trust Co. 


HE events of the opening weeks of the new 
year have shown that business sentiment has 
developed a high degree of immunity from the 
threats of political discord and the fears of 
monetary changes. On few previous occasions 
have there been crowded within little more than 
a month as many occurrences that would ordi- 
narily tend to disturb business confidence as 
have been featured in the news of the past five 
weeks. These have in- : is oreenrt 
cluded that court decis- 
ion against the AAA, the 
enactment of the bonus, 
the speeches by the 
President, by Al Smith, 
and by Senator Robin-® 
son, the death of King 
George, the resignation 
of the French govern- 
ment, the rumors 
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ver, the discussion of 
budget shortages, the F : 
resignation of two Leonard P. Ayres 
Treasury officials, the shipment to the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank of two billions in gold cer- 
tificates, the decline of the dollar in the for- 
eign exchanges, and the loss of gold through 








While all these things were taking place in 
rapid succession the trading of securities on the 
stock exchanges went forward in large volume 
and at advancing quotations. This might be 
explained as resulting from inflationary influ- 
ences, hut during the period the market for cor- 
porate bonds has remained firm, while the de- 
mand for Federal issues has been well sustained. 

It seems clear that the business community has 
finally developed a firm faith in the potency of 
the natural forces of recovery. 

Probably the explanation is to be found in the 
vigorous and widely distrib’ ted improvement in 
business activity in the second half of last year, 
e-7 even more emphatically i> its closing quarter. 

For the first time in the three past recovery 
years the advances were general rather than 
scattered. Agriculture, man :facturiig, ~ining, 
trade, transportation, construction, and finance, 
all ->owe | improvement im ‘*e closing quarter 
of 1935. Employmert was better, payrolls larger, 
and profits higher. 

{Extract from the current issue of the 





Cleveland Trust Company Business Bulletin.] 
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control and water power, for more OR thirty-one million hours in Goutal 
than 100 years. which they were unable to DAVID B. 5 i 
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MUSCLE SHOALS work, WPA employes received | “priideer - 

: ’ . twelve million dollars up to Dec. Fifth Avenue at 59th ¢ New York 
During the early days of the World 15. Explanation: Wages are 
War, in 1916, Congress authorized the | paid by the math oak Gas ton 

~ ace hE construction of two nitrate plants on because of bad weather dees not 

ss a the river, at Muscle Shoals, for na- 

a Norris Dam Arises From the Clinch River tional defense purposes. And two years 

later authorized the construction of 

| ee iS | ee "er" ges a dam—later known as Wilson Dam 

: “4 ; : § (Photo No. 1)—to furnish power for 

the operation of these properties. 

But the plants were not completed 

until after the war. Agitation arose 

over the use to which these properties 

should be put. Some argued that they 

should be leased for private use. 


Others insisted upon Government op- 
eration of the properties. The House of ad Thousand 

Finally, in 1933, at the suggestion of 
President Roosevelt, Congress author- 
ized Government operation of the o 
properties, and set up for the purpose 
a corporation, known as the Tennes- Question Ma rks 
see Valley Authority. 

This Authority, the TVA, was given 
broad powers to improve navigation 

t and provide flood control in the valley, 
sige to operate the properties, and to aid 
agricultural and industrial develop- 

ment in the valley. 

Floods resulting from the Tennessee 
River have been a menace for many 
years. The TVA began immediately 
the construction of other dams, the 
Norris Dam (Photo No. 2), which is 
about 250 miles upstream from Wilson 
Dam, also Wheeler Dam, Pickwick 
Landing Dam, and two other smaller 
dams, bringing the total to five. 

But when dams are built and waters 
backed up in huge reservoirs, there is 
created a vast power which can be 
turned into electrical energy. 


POWER TO USE 

The TVA has completed the instal- 
lation of huge generators at Wilson 
Dam (Photo No. 3), and has placed 
itself in a position to generate electric 
power at other sites. 

A good deal of this power, of course, 
is surplus, above the requirements for 
the Government’s own use. Therefore 
the TVA has set about to sell its sur- 
plus power. It built transmission lines, 
purchased others from private utili- 
ties, and prepared to furnish electric 
power to municipally owned plants in 
27 localities (Photo No. 4). 

In carrying out this work, the TVA 
set up a “yardstick” against which to 
measure the costs of private power 
production. And in order to foster 
the use of electricity, the Presi ™ " . . . H H 
provided an Electric Farm Pet IFTEEN MILES northeast of _ relatively little about it. A few spe- answers to questions like these. And 
Authority to finance private purchases Pittsburgh, on a plateau high above __ cialists perhaps have some apprecia- the fruit of Gulf’s persistent “whys” 
of appliances. the Allegheny River, stands a monu- __ tion of its possibilities. and “hows” is a constant stream of 

To protect the drainage areas of the aOR a 8 ‘ . . : 
dams, © large prearam of referesta- ment to business curiosity. So each day in the Gulf Research unique products. 
tion was started. Then, the TVA, aided Strange, indeed, are the problems — Laboratories, new inquiries are started. . Some of them are improvements on 
by the CCC and other Government wed behi > walls of this glass Can a new, more effective germicide poe . . 
agencies, initiated a large program to pondered behind =e “«" the rane dt u 6 nel What existing Gulf products. Some are 

: : : -oncrete structure. Here, in the ve gleaned from refinery gases! 1a : . 
combat soil erosion, including the and concrete stru ; a : y6 entirely new products, useful in the 
building of rock dams (Photo No. 5) new laboratories of the Gulf Research __ is the chemical secret that makes one ns einen aed ueidiee wail 

- 9), - : i : . me, in industry, and o e road. 
the planting of grass and other cover- & Development Corporation, men oil more slippery than another? Do ciao i . ; : ores 
po me ao aie of diversified spend their lives solving the riddles of cars run better in rainy weather? How Still others will remain mere labora 
arming, the withdraw in: . . 
lands oth ‘hee nhac = mange one of nature’s most mysterious prod- canonemakea fuel that will let anauto- 

The human side of the program, ucts—petroleum. motive engine operate more smoothly? But all are evidence of the probing 

pleat preg ws the So complex a substance is this pe- Out of a maze of apparatus beyond spirit that has made the Gulf Refining 
; m, with low-cost in- . . : . “1 
dividual homes (Photo No. 6), has been troleum that even scientists know the dreams of the alchemist, come | Company a leader in the oil industry. 
built at Norris, near the Norris Dam, 
at a cost of $3,500,000. Here and in 
other places the establishment of new 
industries, model dairies, training 
schools, and all sorts of social services 


for education and health are being 
established or fostered. G U LF R E r | N | N 


In summary, TVA represents the 
most ambitious social experiment of 
the New Deal. Its failure or success 

4 : may mean important changes in the 
sense Bi. a RS Bs is social-economic structure of the na- 


6. Model Houses Grow Up in the Town of Norris won. 


—Photos by Tennessee Valley Authority and Wide World ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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NEW- FASHIONED New Deal taking shape ¢ 


in backstage plans. 
* * ¥* 


Broad Federal powers found for establish- 
ing rules in the business game. 
TVA decision opens way to different ex- 
periments. 
x * x 
Business to be little affected by new policies 
under present consideration. 


* * * 
Congress sets speed records. 
* * # 


More work for the Supreme Court. New 


Deal tests still to come. 
* * * 


NEW-FASHIONED New Deal is taking form 
in Congress and in the minds of New 
Dealers. 

The old-fashioned New Deal—built 
AAA and NRA—was based on direct Federal 
controls over agriculture and industry. State 
lines are found to stand in the way of that. 

The new-fashioned New Deal—coming up—is 
to be based on Federal power to spend money, to 
tax, to control the currency, to improve naviga- 
tion and to regulate foreign trade. 

Supreme Court warnings and _ prohibitions 
caught Mr. Roosevelt up short on his broad ex- 
periments in extending Federal controls to new 
fields. 

But Supreme Court approval and Supreme 
Court hints are turning the President and his 
aides to the new course. 

Its direction is shown by the latest develop- 
ments. 

The first is the new farm program, based on 
grants of money to individuals and then to 
States with these grants conditioned upon soil 
conservation. The Supreme Court decision up- 
setting the original AAA gave the New Deal its 
idea for the substitute program. 

The second is court approval for the Govern- 
ment’s venture into power production on the 
Tennessee River. Now, backstage, plans are 
drafted for pushing ahead along the line of 
principles accepted by the Supreme Court jus- 
tices. That suggests new ventures in regional 
planning based on electric power development 
as an incident to improvement of navigation. 

Officials now think that they see broad fields 


< 


around 


—Wide World. 


JOINS THE TREASURY 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, of Chicago, Ill., takes up 
his new duties as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in charge of fiscal affairs, following the con- 
firmation of his appointment by the Senate. 





of Federal power on which to build a Constitu- 
tional New Deal. 

Whether those fields are to be fully explored 
or not depends on the President and Congress. 

And that, in turn, explains why control of 
those branches of Government is considered so 
vital, even with the limitations of the Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court. 


Powers of New Deal 


Curtailed By Court Decisions, 
But Still Rather Broad 


JHAT are some of the things that the Execu- 

tive and the legislators think that the Fed- 

eral Government can do under a new New 
Deal? 

They know, after the AAA and NRA de- 
cisions by the Supreme Court, that they cannot 
use the Federal taxing power or the Federal 
power over interstate commerce to regulate pro- 
duction in industry or agriculture. 

They know that the broad field of private en- 
terprise, except in limited particulars, is pro- 
tected from Federal Government control. 

Then what remains? 

The following summary is an answer to that 
question as given by high Government officials 
on the basis of Constitutional interpretations: 

TVA.—The Supreme Court held that the Fed- 
eral Government not only may generate electric 
power as an incident to Improving navigable 
streams, but may find a market for that power. 

Officials of the Tennessee Valley Authority in- 
sist that this is a fundamental decision affecting 
not alone Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, but by 
implication every dam built to improve naviga- 
tion on every navigable stream in the nation. 

Depending on that authority they intend to 
push ahead with plans to remake the face of the 
Tennessee Valley, financing the program in part 
through sale of power from a series of dams. 

Important questions remain concerning legal 
methods of marketing that power, but TVA of- 








| Officials Explore Federal Powers and Find Them Broad—New Experiments | 





Planned—Congress Turning to Trade Commission + 

















—Wide World. 


HOSANNAS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


TARTING with a thanksgiving prayer service at which grati- 
fication was expressed over the ruling of the Supreme Court 
in the TVA case, thousands of residents of Norris, Tenn., (and 








ficials insist that those eneitions are minor com- 
pared with the broad question settled by the 
Court. 

These officials admit that litigation may pre- 
vent creation of any accepted “yardstick” of 
electricity costs, but their idea of that part of 
the New Deal is that, regardless of controversy, 
the way is opened to force a sharp lowering of 
electric power costs throughout much of the 
country. 

But what of other parts of TVA? 

There is reforestation, which long has been a 
function of the Department of Agriculture. There 
is erosion control, with similar background. 
There is irrigation, long practiced by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. There is fertilizer manu- 
facture on an experimental basis—of questioned 
legality. 

TVA can see no basis for effective legal ques- 
tioning of its other powers and expects to serve 
as a model for remaking the physical aspect of 
the country’s river sheds. 


MORE POWER DAMS NOW 


CVA.—Hardly had the Supreme Court up- 
held the right of the Government to generate 
and sell power produced as a result of naviga- 
tion improvement than a report was released 
by the National Resources Committee recom- 
mending a vast power development in the Co- 
lumbia River Valley. 

Already Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams 
are rising to inaugurate a War Department plan 
for an eventual ten Columbia River dams in- 
tended to improve navigation, make possible 
reclamation, and provide a vast amount of elec- 
tric power. Said the committee: 

“The power developments under way or pros- 
pective in the comparatively near future, if suc- 
cessfully used, indicate a change in the basic 
economy of the area from one primarily con- 
cerned with agriculture and the production of 
other raw materials, to one in which heavy and 
light industry will play an important, if not a 
leading part.” 

The New Deal planning revolves more and 
more around power development. 


MVA.—In the cards, but yet to get Congres- 
sional consideration, is a plan of Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, for planned development 
of the Mississippi River Valley. 

Senator Norris visions this as a 100-year job, 
involving huge expenditures and the develop- 
ment of power resources on all of the important 
tributaries of that stream. 

Its object would be to remake the face of, the 
center part of the nation, utilizing the experi- 
ence gained by the TVA in the relatively limited 
area of the Tennessee River Valley. 


FINANCING THE FARMER 


AAA.—Ventures into planning based upon 
navigation improvement and power develop- 
ment represent one phase of the new New Deal. 

Another phase is revealed by the coming pro- 
gram of voluntary crop control through grants 
of money to farmers for building up their soil. 

This is a means of placing farmers among the 
growing number of groups receiving subsidies 
from the Federal Treasury either directly or in- 
directly. It is a means of retiring about 30,000,- 
000 acres of crop land from intensive cultivation 
—for purposes of soil reconstruction—at a cost 
of not more than $500,000,000 a year. 

Taxpayers foot the bill, but in shaping the new 
New Deal, officials point out that industry long 
has enjoyed tariff subsidies, that industries like 
newspapers, shipping and aviation, among oth- 





ers, have received mail or other subsidies, and 
that groups like the aged and the unemployed 
and the veterans get direct subsidies. 

As for the practical workability of the new 
farm plan, the old AAA officials are skeptical. 
They look for complications after one or two 
seasons. 


The ‘Unlimited’ Controls 


Broad Taxing and Money Powers 
Available; Watchful Waiting 


TAXATION.—Almost unlimited power lies in 
the hands of the Federal Government to build 
a New Deal based on income and inheritance 
taxes. 

One sample of the possibilities involved was 
offered a year ago when President Roosevelt 
proposed graduated taxes on corporation in- 
comes and taxes on inheritances received by in- 
dividuals to supplement present taxes on estates. 

New Deal strategists say that in the income 
taxing power lies all needed authority to redis- 
tribute the national income and the national 
wealth. There are almost no constitutional 
brakes. 

Further flowering of possibilities in this phase 
of a new New Deal are to wait for at least a year. 

MONEY AND BANKING.—Just as the power to 
tax incomes to almost any degree is unques- 
tioned, so is the Federal power to control the 
quality, the quantity and the content of the 
nation’s currency. 

Almost equal power exists to control banking, 
which grows from the monetary power of the 
Government. 

RFC, HOLC, FCA, are accepted as alphabetical 
samples of the banking power that rests in the 
nation to be used by Congress and the President. 

SPENDING.—Few checks, other than the 
judgment of the Congress and the Executive, or 
the credit of the Government, exist to limit the 
national spending power. 

Much of the present New Deal is based on 
that power and these phases could be extended. 

TARIFFS.—Unlimited authority exists under 
specific Federal power granted in the Constitu- 
tion to control foreign trade. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, being negotiated 
under a delegation by Congress of part of that 
power to the President, are a sample of the pos- 
sibilities of a New Deal based on tariff adjust- 
ments. , 

However, in this as in other cases, exercise of 
the broad national power rests on approval by 
Congress and by the President, so that while 
Constitutional limitations are less evident than 
in other fields, there are checks to full uses of 
the Federal authority. 


New Deal Trends 


Possibility of Swing Toward 
‘Laissez Faire’ Policy 


AS business generally much to be concerned 
about in the projection of another New 
Deal? 

Not if views of leading members of Congress 
and of the Administration are accepted. 

The aim of the new AAA is to keep farmer 
purchasing power pumped up so that farmers 
will continue to buy industrial goods. Taxes to 
support the plan will come largely out of the 
general public and not out of business income. 

The aim of the TVA is to bring a reduction in 





some from Knoxville) celebrated the day at the Norris Community 
Center with song and dance. 
the celebrants was Be _ Are Here Again.” 


Popular in the musical repertoire of 


electric power rates. If effective | this would 
mean a saving for most of industry, and, so the 
argument goes, would even aid private utilities 
by forcing them to seek broader markets at 
lower prices. 

The aim of other New Deal spending is to bol- 
ster purchasing power of the unemployed. So 
long as the Federal credit can stand it, this 
spending is credited with having an effect on 
business activity, but its long range effect is 
questioned. 

The aim of New Deal taxation and New Deal 
banking activity remains obscure. 

But a broad field from which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is excluded has now been staked out 
by the Supreme Court, assuring business that: 

1—Production policies, including wages and 
hours of labor, prices and use of machinery, can- 
not be interfered with by any agency of the 
Federal Government. 

2.—Taxation cannot be used by the Federal 
Government as a means of forcing industry or 
agriculture to submit to regulation or control. 


In other words, while Government powers are 
broad under the present Constitution, they are 
not broad enough to allow centralization of 
regulation and control of industry and agricul- 
ture in Washington. 


Legislative Speed 


Congress Drives Forward 
To An Early Adjournment 


HE present Congress is earning a reputation 

for quiet accomplishment. 

What was to be a broad piece of legislation de- 
signed to keep this country out of wars was 
trimmed down to virtual continuation of the 
present temporary neutrality plan and rushed 
through both Houses in record time, 

A substitute for AAA slid through with little 
clamor that would suggest what now is apparent 
to officials—that farmers are henceforth full- 
fledged members of the nation’s privilege groups 
entitled to subsidies. 

Appropriation bills, providing record-breaking 
peace-time appropriations for the Army and 
Navy are hurried along without much effective 
opposition. 

A drive for inflation of the currency to pay 
for the farm plan, the soldiers’ bonus, or for the 
Frazier-Lemke plan to refinance farm mort- 
gages, has been effectively squelched. 

About all that remains of the “must” calen- 
dar of the present sessions are the following: 

1.—Taxes to finance the $500,000,000 soil con- 
servation program. These are to be in the form 
of excises on farm products and are expected to 
bring something of a battle in Congress. 

2.—Appropriations for relief during the 1937 
fiscal year. Mr. Roosevelt is expected to ask for 
$2,000,000,000 to continue present work relief. 
There are groups in Congress who consider this 
too small a sum to meet the relief program and 
others who consider this much too large. The 
President is confident that he will get what he 
asks for without much of a fight. 

3.—Major appropriation bills which still have 
one or the other of the Houses to negotiate. 
Few hitches are looked for. 

Then there is a calendar of legislation that 
may get attention at this session or may be car- 
ried over. Included are the following: 

1.—A general housing program designed to tie 
in tne various activities of FHA, RFC, PWA, 


+ 








HOLC, FCA and the other agencies having a 
hand in home building in one form or another, 
The President would like some new legislation 
on this subject, but if it means a prolonged bat- 
tle he may be ready to let it go over. 

2.—Ship subsidy legislation. An internal policy 
battle between the Department of Commerce 
and the Post Office Department complicates this 
issue and may upset a new law at this term. 

A number of proposals to spend money are on 
the way to committee approval in the two 
Houses and may be accepted by one or the other, 

But the Treasury makes it plain that its influ- 
ence will be brought to bear in every possible 
way to check further outlays of funds that tend 


to upset the budget more than it already has- 


been upset by the bonus and by the killing of 
processing taxes. 

Plans to curb the power of the Supreme 
Court—threatening to create some debate—are 
in the background as a result of the Court’s 8 to 
1 vote in upholding TVA power development. 

Congress is moving ahead toward what its 
leaders expect will be a May 1 adjournment. 


Hurdles That Remain 


New Deal Still Faces 
Many Tests of Authority 


THE New Deal heaved a sigh of relief when 
TVA cleared the Constitutional hurdle set by 
the Supreme Court. 

But many another hurdle lies ahead and con- 
fidence among officials’ is not high concerning 
the chances of successful clearance. 

Coming up are: 

A test of the authority of PWA to condemn 
land in a locality for the purpose of building 
slum clearance projects. Government attorneys 
count on winning. 

A test of Government authority to regulate 
the soft coal industry through the medium of a 
tax. Chances are listed as several to one against 
a long life for the Guffey Coal Act. 

A test of PWA authority to lend and give 
money to localities to construct electric power 
distribution systems. Official sentiment is evenly 
divided on the outcome. 

_ A test of the Securities and Exchange Act reg- 
ulation of security issues. Heavily favored by 
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—Underwood & Underwood. 


OATH FOR A TRADE PROMOTER 


Alexander V. Dye, of Illinois, (at right) is sworn 

in as the new chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce, as Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper looks on. 





the Government to win approval of the Supreme 
Court. 

A test of the Utility Holding Company Act. 
This is still some distance away but Government 
attorneys are not very confident over the out- 
come. 

A test of the Labor Relations Act. 
future and not favored to survive. 

A test of pay roll taxes now accumulating to 
finance State systems of unemployment in- 
surance, 


Still in the 


Proposed Trade Controls 


The Shift to FTC to Accom- 
plish Former NRA Objectives 


MEMBERS of Congress are beginning to turn 

to the Federal Trade Commission in seeking 
ways to accomplish things that NRA set out 
to do. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, wants 
Congress to empower the Trade Commission to 
establish rules to govern price discounts allowed 
large purchasers of goods. His plan is aimed at 
chain stores. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, is ask- 
ing Congress to prohibit industry from using a 
“basing-point” system of establishing prices, with 
the Trade Commission responsible for enforce- 
ment. 

Neither of these plans is expected by its author 
to receive favorable consideration by both 
Houses of Congress at this session, but both are 
offering them as the basis for a later drive to 
enact them into law. 

Under Senator Robinson’s proposal the Trade 
Commission would determine the size of pur- 
chases on which price discounts might be made 
and would otherwise limit discounts. The idea 
back of the plan is to prevent large units in in- 
dustry from obtaining price advantages over 
small units. 

Owen Scort. 
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FINANCE: THE SHIFT IN LENDING x POLICIES 


ONEY lending—subject of sev- 

eral White House conferences 

gf late—has become the chief topic 

@f interest with most Federal finan- 

cial agencies, including the Treas- 
ury. 

Some agencies such as the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation have 
come to the end of their lending 
trail. Others such as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
are preparing to expand their ac- 
tivities. Other new Federal agen- 
cies, such as the Resettlement and 
Rural Electrification Administra-: 
tions, are just getting underway 
with millions in new loans to go 
out within the next few months. 

Largest of Federal lenders is the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Many of its early lending du- 
ties have been completed. Most 
gigantic of its finished tasks was 
that of buying almost $900,000,000 
worth of preferred stock and capi- 
tal notes in the nation’s banks. 





RFC officials are anxious to ex- | 


tend their lending activities into 
the home mortgage field. Primary 


| 





Completion of Many Duties Leads to 


Plans For Expanding Other Activities 





purpose of this is to stimulate the 
building industries in which large 
unemployment still exists. The plan 
is to make it easy for persons of 
small means to borrow money easily 
and at rates considered reasonable 
by the Administration for the pur- 
pose of building new homes. 
RFC OFFERS AID 

Latest deveropment along this line 
is a letter addressed to all financial 
institutions by the Federal Housing 
Administration. It announces that 
the RFC Mortgage Company, a sub- 
Sidiary of the RFC, stands ready to 
buy any and all insured mortgages 
that banks or other institutions offer 
for sale. This not only protects pri- 
vate lenders from losses but also 
gives them a ready market for their 
mortgage loans should they ever 
need to turn them into cash on 
short notice. 

Another type of lending the RFC 
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THE PRESENT STAGE 
of RECOVERY... 


and favorable market conditions invite the atten- 
tion of corporation executives to possible benefits 
from readjustment of capital structures. @ Such 
readjustment may profitably include not only the 
refunding of debt or the raising of additional 
capital, but also the betterment of the collateral 
value of outstanding securities through more di- 
versified ownership and increased marketability. 


z 
F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BANKING 


NEW YORK CITY 








is striving to increase Is the financ- 
ing of exports. To spur this activity 
the Export-Import Bank, which re- 
ceives its funds from the RFC, has 
recently been reorganized with a 
new president, Warren Lee Pierson 
who formerly served as General 
Counsel of the Bank. He will also 
continue in that capacity. 

There is no disposition to curb the 
lending of this Bank. Loans out- 
standing now amount to $9,000,000 
with tentative commitments for 
$40,000,000 outstanding. Interest 
rates charged on these loans vary 
from 414 per cent to 6 per cent. 
Present loans are amortized over 
periods not exceeding three years. 


AID FOR FARM SURPLUSES 

New plans will permit the dis- 
counting of export paper at “reason- 
able rates, maturing over a period of 
5 years when guaranteed by the ex- 
porter or otherwise secured to the 
satisfaction of the Bank.” Chief 
emphasis will be placed on loans to 
assist in the exporting of farm sur- 
pluses and manufactured articles 
which would result in increased em- 
ployment. 

The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, created in 1933 with a $3,000,000 
capital, has heretofore carried out 
its function of lending on farm prod- 
ucts with the aid of RFC funds. 
As a result of its activities the Gov- 
ernment now finds itself the pos- 


| sessor of between five and six mil- 
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Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me « John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 
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UTOMOBILES are made by putting raw 
materials together; meat and its by-products 

are made by taking cattle, hogs, and lambs apart. 
If tractors or dresses are not sold today, they can 
be sold months hence; meat, on the other hand, is 
highly perishable, and must be disposed of at once. 
The miller buys only as much wheat as he needs; 
the meat packing industry is obliged to buy all 
livestock which comes to market, whether ship- 


ments be large or small. 


Shoe-making is the sole objective of the shoe 
manufacturer; the meat packing industry is made 
up of scores of associated industries, each dealing 


with a different product. 


Fundamental differences, every one of them. You 
will be interested in reading the informative article 
on “Peculiarities of the Meat Industry,’ in the Swift & 
Company 1935 Year Book. It tells how the meat indus- 
try differs from other basic industries of the nation. 

Other articles of vital interest to meat users and 
livestock producers include “Livestock and Meat 
Prices,” ‘How Purchasing Power Is Created,” “The 
Taxation of Corporations,” and ‘“The Produce Busi- 


ness Must Be Flexible.” Four full-page illustrations 


in color contrast methods of preparing meats in 
olden days with those in use today. 
The book may be had—free. Write for your copy 


today. The coupon below, or a postcard, will do. 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 4143 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 1935 Year Book. 


Name. 
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New Securities Issues 


| DETROIT GASKET & MFG. CO., De- 





lion bales of cotton on which it once 
loaned 12 cents a pound and on 
which carrying charges now amount 
to another cent and a half while 
the market price is below 1114 cents 
a pound. Present plans call for the 
sale of this cotton “in an orderly 
fashion” at the rate of about a mil- 
lion bales a year with the Govern- 
ment taking a loss as it did in the 
case of the old Farm Board. 


LESS DEPENDENCE ON RFC 

An Administration bill now before 
Congress is expected to increase the 
capital of the CCC to $100,000,000. 
By doing this it is hoped that the 
CCC will be in a better position to 
command more credit from private 
banks and will not thus have to de- 
pend on RFC for all its loans, par- 
ticularly the short term ones on 
which some banks have shown a 
disposition to advance money. 

While these agencies have been 
busying themselves with lending, 
the Treasury which is responsible for 
raising all funds for Federal lend- 


And the Income Tax 


JTNCOME tax time is rolling around 

again. First installments on 1935 
incomes are due March 15 and tax 
collectors are going to see to it that 
they are paid promptly. 

Taxpayers who have been asking 
for an extension of time to file their 
tax blanks are not going to find it 
so easy to do this year. 

Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, reports that 
the privilege of granting time ex- 
tensions has been abused in the 
past. As a result he has ordered his 
assistants to limit this privilege to 
cases where sufficient cause exists 
to justify the delay. 

Extensions are limited to six 
months except for those who are 
abroad. Penalty for not filing on 
time is an addition of 25 per cent 
to the tax. 





Trend of Farm Prices 
After End of the AAA 


[Continued From Page 13.] 

AAA than they would have been had 
there been no control program. 

As a further finding, the study 
found that while 2,903,924 men were 
required to produce cotton during 
the five years from 1928 through 
1932, in the 1934 season only 1,921,- 
099 men were needed. 


FEWER MEN NEEDED 

“This was approximately 982,825 
man equivalents less than the esti- 
mated average number used during 
the 1928-1932 seasons,” the report 
said. “Furthermore, this decreased 
use of labor in cotton production 
occurred at a time when the farm 
labor supply in the Cotton Belt al- 
ready was over-plentiful.” 

The new soil conservation pro- 
gram, if finally approved by Con- 
gress and the President, as its spon- 
sors say it will be without doubt, also 
involves about as much acreage re- 
duction as the old AAA program. 

What, then, do these BAE findings 
mean in terms of employment and 
farming methods? 

Economists concerned in the study 
are convinced that continued cotton 
production control is going to mean 
a sharp shift from the “share-crop- 
per” method of farming to the day 
labor method, with a decided shift 
from the high-cost areas of the 
Southeast to the lower-cost “day- 
labor” areas of the Southwest. 

They look, too, for a continued 
curtailment in the amount of labor 
needed to grow cotton. 

In referring to continued “adjust- 
ment” needed in cotton, they refer 
to the need that will arise for ad- 
justing the southern economy to a 
smaller demand for labor to culti- 
vate cotton. 





Registered With SEC 


THE Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission announced the filing for 

registration during the past week of 

the following new security issues: 


SHELL UNION OIL CORPORATION, 
New York City—$60,000,000 of fifteen 
year 3'2% debentures due Mar. 1, 1951. 
Principal underwriters are Dillon, 
Read & Co.; Hayden, Stone & Co.; Lee 
Higginson Corp.; Lehman Bros.; Edw. 
B. Smith & Co.; Brown Harriman & 
Co. Inc.; Dominick & Dominick; Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., all of New York 
City. Price to the public and other 
data to be furnished by amendment. 


troit, Mich.—62,500 shares of 6% cum- 
ulative preferred stock, $20 par value, 
276,750 shares of $1 par value com- 
mon stock and 62,500 warrants for 
purchase of common stock. Principal 
underwriters are Shields & Co., and 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., both of New 
York. Price to the public and other 
data to be furnished by amendment. 
NORTHERN OKLAHOMA GAS _ CO, 
Ponca City, Okla.—$1,000,000 of ten 
year first mortgage and collateral 
trust 5% sinking fund bonds, 6,500 
shares of $100 par value 6% converti- 
ble preferred stock, and 32,500 shares 
of $1 par value common stock. Prin- 


ing and spending has been prepar- 
ing itself to take on two new spend- 
ing activities contained in an ap- 
propriation bill that has already 
passed the Senate. These activities 
are the financing of the veterans’ 
bonus and the new Administration 


farm program. Present plans are 
for the Treasury to obtain the funds 
from private lenders, which means 
the banks, at least until collections 
from new taxes start to come in. 
Private banks seem to be having 
trouble lending their money. Al- 


——. 


though J. F. T. O’Connor, Compe) 
troller of the Currency, reports that 
deposits of national banks on Dec, 
31 were the highest in history, loans 
and discounts remained about the 
same as they were twelve months 
before. 
































FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 





Nation-wide Banking 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. 


Safe Deposit Vaults are operated by Bankers Safe Deposit Company at all New York Offices 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









































cipal underwriters are Bosworth, Cha- 
nute, Loughridge & Co., of Denver, 
Colo. and Stone & Webster Blodget, | 
Inc., of New York City. 

IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO., Portland, | 
Oregon.—60,000 shares of no par value | 
common stock represented by one | 
trust certificates, to be offered to stock- | 
holders at $15 a share. 


CITY OF PORTLAND 





WESTWARD 


vie U. 


23rd, 28th every mon 
21st, 26th every month. 





PACIFIC 
1) amaly | 
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Six ‘‘Sailings’’ Monthly 
From Chicago-Portland 
EASTWARD 
6:15 p.m. Lv. Chicege Ar. 9:30 a.m. 
(via C. & N. W. Ry.) 
2:15 a.m. Ar. Omaha Ly. 1:30 a.m. 
2:25 a.m. Ly. Omahe Ar. 1:20 a.m. 
8:00 a.m. Ar. Portland Ly. 3:45 p.m. 
Leave Chicago, 3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th 


Leave Portland, 1st, 6th, 11th, 16th, 


excellence. 





Chicago & North Western or 
Dept. 216B 


1002 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
1400 8S. Penn. Square 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

148 So, Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Consuming only one full business dey in trein travel time 
between Chicago and Portland, Oregon, The Streamliner, 
CITY OF PORTLAND, offers a new experience in travel 
All of its unusual comforts, conveniences, 
services, from the unique privacy of Pullman eccommode- 
tions and regal comforts of the smart diner-lounge to the 
deluxe coaches with their low-cost meals and other econ- 
omies, are available to travelers—at NO EXTRA FARE, 


Reguler bargain round-trip winter fares, the lowest ever, 
make swift, safe, comfortable travel on this famous trein 
the greatest buy 1n transcontinental travel today. 


All space reserved—Make your reservations early 


UNION PACIFIC 
6B 


ept. 
904 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
1400 8. 


Penn Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
6 So. La Salle St. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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“in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

: GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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« 


ThelWnitedtateyNcwsm 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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The interview reproduced on this page was broadcast on 
February 17th last over the nationwide network of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

The Columbia system has been conducting a forum on the | 
freedom of the air inviting David Lawrence to be one of the 
speakers. 

The broadcast as printed here is exactly as it was given 
over the air and there was no consultation in advance with | 
the Columbia system as to the nature of the remarks to be 
made nor censorship of the manuscript of the talk after it | 
was written. | 

Boake Carter who conducted the interview is one of the 
ablest news commentators in the country. He appears on 
the air nightly on the Columbia network on a program spon- 
sored by the Philco Radio Company. 

- — ———— — ——!| 


BOAKE CARTER: What do you think about freedom 
of the radio? 

DAVID LAWRENCE: I believe in the freedom of the air 
because I believe in freedom of speech and the freedom of 
the printed word. To me any form of government regu- 
lation of radio programs is abhorrent and in conflict with 
the spirit of our free institutions. Radio is no different 
from any other medium of thought expression except in a 
mechanical sense. For the printed word, we use paper 
and printing presses, and for radio broadcasting, we use 
long distance telephones and electrical transmitting ap- 


paratus. 
v 
NO REAL NEED MR. CARTER: Then I take it 


that you have some very definite 


FOR CONTROL __ thoughts in regard to the method 
of regulating radio in America to- 
BY COMMISSION day. How do you regard the 
present Federal Communications Commission set-up? 
MR. LAWRENCE: There is at present, I know, but 
there may not always be, a limited supply of wave lengths. 
To allocate fairly and equitably the existing wave 
lengths, we need a competent body of engineers familiar 
with the mechanical quality of radio reception or trans- 
mitting problems of a technical nature. For no other pur- 
pose, however, do we need a radio commission so far as 
broadcasting is concerned and I, for one, favor the repeal 
of all provisions of existing law which directly or indi- 
rectly attempt to give a government commission any au- 
thority over radio broadcasting. I favor such repeal be- 
cause I believe the present law violates the letter and the 
spirit of the bill of rights in the Constitution. 

It is often said that the air belongs to the government. 
It does not. It belongs to the individuals who breathe 
it every day and whose forefathers wrote a Constitution 
which granted certain authority to their agents—the gov- 
ernment—and withheld all the remaining powers for the 
people. To say that we need regulation by government 
of broadcasting programs is to say we need regulation 
of what shall or shall not be said in conversations over 
long distance telephone wires or what may be said in a 
large auditorium that uses loud speakers or other devices 
to permit thousands to hear what formerly only small 
groups could hear. 

v 


LISTENERS NOT Shortly we shall have tele- 


vision. Would those who want 
INTOLERANT OF government regulation then con- 
OPPOSING IDEAS "4 that speakers who can be 

seen as well as heard must con- 
form to some governmental authority in connection with 
what they choose to say to their audiences? 

MR. CARTER: Still, nevertheless, Mr. Lawrence, the 
popular feeling prevails that there is some form of cen- 
sorship going about. There is some fear, unknown and 
unnamed, which seems to prevail in the broadcasting busi- 
ness. As a newspaperman, what is your thought on this? 

MR. LAWRENCE: The real problem that faces us in 
“Freedom of the Air” is not so much the temptation by 
political administrations to intimidate broadcasting sta- 
tions and companies by refusing to renew licenses on tech- 
nical grounds when the real reason may be political. The 
obstacle to freedom of the air really is the fear which some 
broadcasting stations may have that the people who listen 
are intolerant and do not wish to hear views with which 
they disagree. I dispute that viewpoint. I believe the 
American people can and do listen to views of which they 
may heartily disapprove. Something of this sort of cen- 
sorship unfortunately has crept into the movie industry. 
It announces formally that certain movies cannot be pro- 
duced on controversial questions. An Ohio Board of cen- 
sorship recently forbade an animated cartoon from being 
shown to the people because it allegedly involved disre- 
spect to the President of the United States. But did the 
Ohio Board of censorship ever look at the cartoons printed 
in the American newspapers? In Europe they have a 
system which forbids the public to criticize the monarch 
or the dictators. Let us hope we shall be spared such hu- 
miliation in America. Unless I am much mistaken, Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt would be the last man to want the Ohio 
Board of Censorship to restrict the distribution of any film 
that criticized his policies. 


SAFEGUARDS IN a CARTER: Well, there are, 


of course, general laws of libel 
ORDINARY LAW and laws that prevent the citizen 
from defaming another or injur- 
ARE ADEQUATE ing his character, is that not so? 

MR. LAWRENCE: Yes, and laws of fraud and misrep- 
resentation of goods sold. We do not need either for the 
movies or the radio any extra set of laws governing libel 
to be administered by any special commissions or special 
courts. 

MR. CARTER: You have been both a working news- 
paper man and a radio commentator, and are now a news- 
paper publisher. I think you will agree with me that the 
number of listeners radio has is rather equivalent to the 
circulation a newspaper has. What the reader says has a 
lot to do with what the paper says. What about this in 
relation to radio? 

MR. LAWRENCE: Now, since the broadcasting com- 
panies and stations can be expected to determine for them- 
selves what is or is not good programming, I hope the 
government will keep hands off. If a broadcasting sys- 
tem or station is unfair, the corrective lies with the lis- 
teners to express themselves accordingly. No station likes 
to lose listeners. But even if a station does make a mis- 
take, even if it does permit the broadcasting of views you 
do not like, this is no justification for punishment or con- 
trol by a governmental agency. 


NEED FREEDOM A, oa therefore, that the 


stations engaged in broadcasting 
OF DEBATE ON _ will in due time become like the 

newspapers—fair and objective in 
PUBLIC ISSUES their handling of speeches made 
on controversial subjects. It is to their interest to be fair. 
But any standard of fairness, on the other hand, sought 
to be imposed by a governmental tribunal would mean a 
remedy worse than the disease. 

MR. CARTER: Democracies, it is said, can only sur- 
vive by honest debate of all issues. Do you agree? 

MR. LAWRENCE: Free exposure of ideas to the air of 
discussion never hurt anybody either before or after radio 
came into use. The late Oliver Wendell Holmes, for many 
years a member of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, once said: “With effervescing opinions, as with 
the not yet forgotten champagnes, the quickest way to let 
them get flat is to let them get exposed to the air.” Later 
in a judicial opinion, the same Justice wrote: “The best 
test of truth is the power of thought to get itself accepted 
in the open market.” 

v 


UNFAIR LIMITS I am glad the Columbia net- 


work is so broad-guaged in its 
ON POLITICAL policy as to permit me this op- 
BROADCASTING portunity to say what I honestly 
: feel to be the weakness of broad- 
casting company policies today. When you can criticize 
the medium itself through the facilities of those who op- 
erate them, it is a sign of progress and genuine tolerance. 

MR. CARTER: That thought of yours, Mr. Lawrence, 
brings to mind something else—the question of whether 
or not to sell time to political parties? 

MR. LAWRENCE: Well, I hold that the refusal of the 
two broadcasting systems to allow the political parties to 
rent for money the use of broadcasting networks between 
now and the conventions is an unfair and arbitrary policy. 
If it is proper to sell time after July 1, it is proper to do so 
before July 1. Likewise, if organizations disconnected 
from the two political parties but engaged in espousing a 
particular cause wish to lease radio facilities, they should 
be permitted to do so. It is no answer to say that this 
puts radio only in the hands of the rich. Since when, may 
I ask, has it become the business of radio companies to 
attempt to correct economic or social inequalities? Any 
such policy is bound to lead to rigid government control 
and this, I am confident, is precisely what America does 
not want. 

Let us be frank: There are in my opinion, only two 
men in the United States today who actually enjoy free- 
dom of the air. One is Father Coughlin, who buys the 
facilities of individual stations and makes up his own net- 
work and pays for it out of the contributions received 
from his listeners, and the other is Boake Carter 
who talks on a commercially sponsored program five 
nights of the week as a news commentator. I know of no 
other individuals, expressing an editorial viewpoint on 
controversial questions, who speak every week or at regu- 
lar intervals over nation-wide networks. 

I am not now discussing the merits of what Father 
Coughlin says. It so happens that I am not in agreement 
with many of the policies he advocates. But to use an 
expression of Voltaire: “I may disagree with everything 
you say but I will defend unto death your right to say it.” 

MR. CARTER: Well, doesn’t this then raise a very in- 








teresting situation in relation to the chains themselves? 

MR. LAWRENCE: Yes, Father Coughlin, who holds 
radical views on many topics, buys time on the air while 
those who hold the viewpoint opposite to him cannot buy 
time from the national networks to schedule a speaker to 
go on the air regularly and repeatedly to express views 
upholding the other side of the controversy. So what will 
these organizations do? What recourse have they? In 
due time, organizations with sufficient money for the pur- 
pose, will approach individual stations and lease time Just 
as does Father Coughlin. This will mean more networks 
and more competition for existing radio programs—an 
eventuality which I cannot see how the broadcasting sys- 
tems of today can fail to perceive. 


hs f th 

MR. CARTER: But, if the 
DICTATION BY chains chose to refuse their facili- 
GOVERNMENT IS ties to the political parties or to 


UNCALLED FOR organizations that want to buy 

time, you would not, for one min- 
ute, suggest that they be compelled by Government action 
of any kind to change their policy, would you? 

MR. LAWRENCE: No, emphatically not. I may argue 
that they are unwise, but I want the broadcasting com- 
panies to have the right to use their own judgment as to 
what should or should not be broadcast. And I merely 
mention Father Coughlin’s method of leasing radio facili- 
ties to prove that even if the broadcasting systems wish 
for their own reasons to limit the amount of speech- 
making or broadcasting of political speeches, there is still 
an avenue for the expression of those who seek to spread. 
their own views or the views of their respective organiza- 
tions. 

I have sometimes been asked whether the existence of a 
limited number of wave lengths does not make it neces- 
sary to control radio. The answer is that it does only 
so far as the physical allotment of the wave lengths 
is concerned. The actual use made of those wave lengths, 
except to prevent mechanical interference, ought not to 
be subject to control by government. 

It is not the obligation of the Government of the United 
States to set up standards of entertainment for the people 
but merely to see to it that radio facilities are equitably al- 
located for the benefit of those who are in the business of 
broadcasting and for the people who are listening. Fur- 
nishing mail service doesn’t give the government any 
right to regulate the user of the mail. Such regulation as 
there is of the use of the mails comes in only where there 
is fraud or malicious libel in the letters or articles mailed. 

MR. CARTER: Shall private companies make money 
out of the air? 

v 


ADVERTISING IS 3. “8. LAWRENCE: This ques- 


tion, of course, implies that there 


NO MENACE TO are only a limited number of 

channels. Some day, the engi- 
INDEPENDENCE neers say, there will be plenty of 
wave lengths so that anybody who wants to set up a 
broadcasting station can do so. Today anybody who 
wants to start a newspaper or magazine can do so. He 
can buy a printing press and paper; he can hire a staff. 
All he needs is the money to meet his deficits until he finds 
out if the public prefers his brand of publication to some 
that are already in existence. 

So it is with radio. Anybody can buy transmitting ap- 
paratus and some day anybody can get a wave length. But 
will that be all that will be necessary to become a broad- 
caster? Hardly. Today a broadcasting system is not like 
a utility or electric light or power company. It is a serv- 
ice of talent. Without the creative minds of those who 
write the script, without the dramatic ability and comic 
genius of those who appear before the microphone, your 
wave lengths would be a sputtering series of meaningless 
sounds. 

And the ability of the management of the broadcasting 
companies to persuade large advertisers that a good pro- 
gram attracts listeners, and that a brief announcement at- 
tracts buyers of the advertised product, this is very much 
like the job of the publisher of a newspaper or a magazine 
who must sell the white space alongside of reading matter 
or find himself, especially if he is in the newspaper field, 
entirely without the necessary revenues to keep on pub- 
lishing. 

And just as publications are not beholden to any 
one advertiser and are offering a service that is in 
itself worth while, so are broadcasting systems offering a 
service that is appreciated by such a variety of companies 
that none can be said to control or affect the independence 
of the radio. 

Editors should be free from government interference 
whether they are preparing programs for the air or for 
the printing press, whether they are scheduling speakers 
for a large convention hall or for the great convention 
hall of the modern networks. This is truly freedom of 
speech which is, after all, freedom to speak before a 
microphone in the studio or on a soapbox at the street 
corner. 
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